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INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

Croatia's  Tudjman  Interviewed  on  Balkan  Affairs 

AV3 105 173891  Sofia  DEMOKRATSIYA  in  Bulgarian 
24  May  91  pp  1,  6 

[Interview  with  Franjo  Tudjman,  president  of  Croatia, 
by  Lyubomir  Gorinov  and  Svetlana  Bakhchevanova; 
place  and  date  not  given:  '‘I  Wish  Your  Nation  Democ¬ 
racy” — first  paragraph  is  DEMOKRATSIYA  introduc¬ 
tion] 

[Text]  We  were  shown  into  an  office  whose  walls  are 
decorated  with  portraits  of  the  past.  One  one  wall  we  saw 
the  portrait  of  Ban  Josip  Jelacic,  with  the  inscription 
1848-59.  It  is  a  household  name  in  Croatia,  revered  by 
all  of  its  citizens.  On  the  other  walls  we  saw  portraits  of 
historical  figures  from  the  even  more  remote  past,  such 
as  Herman  II  (Ban  of  all  Slovenia,  with  the  date  1406 
inscribed),  Nikola  (King  of  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  Slo¬ 
venia — 1659),  and  so  forth.  Facing  the  portraits,  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table,  sat  Franjo  Tudjman,  present- 
day  hero  of  Croatia,  former  dissident,  and  current  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Republic,  which  may  soon  become  an 
independent  state,  a  fact  that  prompted  our  first  ques¬ 
tion: 

[DEMOKRATSIYA]  What  are  your  intentions  con¬ 
cerning  future  relations  with  the  other  Balkan  countries 
under  the  two  possible  options — either  Croatia 
becoming  a  member  of  a  “new”  Yugoslavia  (namely  a 
federation  of  sovereign  states)  or  Croatia  becoming  a 
separate  state? 

[Tudjman]  Croatia  and  Slovenia  share  common  views 
on  their  federal  project.  We  are  talking  about  estab¬ 
lishing  a  union  of  sovereign  states,  namely  about  pre¬ 
serving  Yugoslavia  under  a  new  status  of  relations 
between  the  republics.  However,  Croatia  and  Slovenia 
both  declared  as  early  as  when  submitting  the  project 
that  they  are  in  favor  of  the  union  being  open  to  other 
states  that  may  be  willing  to  join  us,  considering  that  the 
integration  that  leads  to  Europe — a  fact  that  is  under¬ 
stood  and  should  be  realized — may  include  the  south¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  continent,  the  Balkans  included.  In 
the  case  of  such  a  form  of  integration,  our  cooperation 
with  Bulgaria  would  be  desirable  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
we  would  once  and  for  all  put  an  end  to  the  illusion  of 
“Yugoslav  unity  and  fraternity,”  this  idea  being  evi¬ 
dently  outdated.  For  this  reason,  we  would  welcome 
cooperation  with  Bulgaria  and  with  other  neighboring 
countries,  and  we  would  approve  the  establishment  of  an 
association  such  as  a  regional  union  along  the  path 
toward  united  Europe. 

[DEMOKRATSIYA]  In  our  country,  you  were  known  as 
a  dissident.  Today  you  are  the  leader  of  democratic 
Croatia.  What  kind  of  advice  would  you  give  the  Bul¬ 
garian  democrats,  knowing  that  we  are  also  still  in  the 
“middle  of  the  road”? 


[Tudjman]  I  agree  that  we  are  both  “in  the  middle  of  the 
road.”  Nevertheless,  the  half-road  that  we  have  covered 
is  marked  by  a  slightly  greater  democratization  of 
society.  Therefore,  if  you  permit  me  to  say  so  (consider¬ 
ing  all  you  have  achieved  in  Bulgaria),  I  would  wish 
democracy  to  Bulgaria,  as  a  whole,  and  to  all  those 
parties  and  groups  that  are  struggling  for  the  victory  of 
democracy  in  your  country;  I  hope  that  this  victory  may 
be  achieved  as  soon  as  possible  and  as  successfully  as 
possible.  I  say  all  this  with  the  awareness  that,  from  our 
point  of  view  and  from  the  European  point  of  view  as  a 
whole,  the  change  from  the  old  state  of  affairs  in  your 
part  of  Europe  seems  to  be  proceeding  somewhat  more 
slowly.  Additional  difficulties  also  exist  that  no  longer 
affect  the  western  part  of  Yugoslavia,  but,  in  Serbia  and 
Montenegro,  for  example,  the  Communists  who 
renamed  themselves  Socialists  won  the  elections.  In 
those  areas,  the  problems  of  implementing  democracy 
still  seem  to  exist,  just  as  in  Romania.  As  far  as  your 
country  is  concerned,  you  mentioned  yourself  that  the 
democratic  forces  in  Bulgaria  are  still  in  the  opposition. 

For  precisely  this  reason,  we  would  wish  that  the  democ¬ 
ratization  process  in  Bulgaria  may  be  accelerated.  I 
emphasize  this  fact  precisely  because  of  the  traditionally 
good  relations  existing  between  Bulgaria  and  Croatia. 

ALBANIA 

Draft  Statute  of  Albanian  Workers  Party 

91P20346A  Tirana  ZERI 1  POPULLIT  in  Albanian 
7  May  91  pp  2-3 

[“Text”  of  draft  statute  of  the  Albanian  Workers  Party, 
PPSh] 

[Text]  The  Albanian  Workers  Party  [PPSh],  in  the  plu¬ 
ralistic  and  multiparty  Albanian  society,  is  an  indepen¬ 
dent  political  organization  which  unites,  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Albania,  for  the 
achievement  of  its  program,  supported  by  the  best 
national  traditions,  human  values,  and  socialist  ideals. 
The  aim  of  the  Workers  Party  is  to  build  a  free  and 
democratic  society,  in  which  there  is  social  justice,  in 
which  each  person  will  be  valued  on  the  basis  the  work 
he  does  and  the  role  he  plays  in  the  progress  of  society,  in 
which  the  material  and  intellectual  life  of  the  people  will 
be  continually  enriched,  ensuring  conditions  for  the  free 
and  comprehensive  development  of  the  individual.  It 
will  work  for  a  free,  independent,  and  sovereign  Albania, 
as  an  active  participant  in  Balkan,  European,  and  world 
events. 

The  Albanian  Workers  Party  expresses  and  protects  the 
interests  of  the  working  class,  the  peasants,  the  intelli¬ 
gentsia,  and  other  social  classes,  which  aspire  to  the 
alternative  of  a  democratic  and  human  society, 
unceasing  progressive  development,  national  unity  and 
interests.  It  supports  cooperation  with  other  political 
parties  within  and  outside  the  country  which  are  in  favor 
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of  social  progress,  the  protection  of  the  freedom,  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  sovereignty  of  the  country. 

The  Albanian  Workers  Party  carries  out  its  work  on  the 
basis  of  a  program  and  a  statute.  It  carries  out  its  activity 
by  observing  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Albania 
[RSh]  and  the  laws  of  the  law-governed  state. 


L  Party  Membership — Duties  and  Rights  of  the  Party 
Member 

1 .  Any  citizen  with  permanent  residence  in  the  RSh,  who 
is  at  least  1 8  years  of  age,  who  accepts  the  party  program 
and  statute,  who  belongs  to  a  grassroots  organization, 
and  regularly  pays  the  stipulated  membership  dues  can 
be  a  member  of  the  Albanian  Workers  Party. 

2.  The  PPSh  member  has  the  obligation  to  work  for  the 
achievement  of  the  aims  of  the  party  prc^ram  and  line 
and  to  propagandize  them  among  the  broad  masses  of 
the  people: 

— to  work  for  the  strengthening  of  the  unity  of  the 
people,  the  protection  of  the  freedom,  independence, 
and  sovereignty  of  the  country,  to  protect  and  develop 
the  homeland’s  traditions,  to  be  an  active  militant  for 
democracy  and  progress; 

— to  observe  and  implement  the  party  statute,  its  deci¬ 
sions,  the  laws  of  the  law-governed  state  and  the 
norms  of  social  morality,  to  protect  party  secrets  and 
to  be  exemplary  on  the  job,  in  the  family,  and  in 
society. 

3.  Party  members  are  equal  in  the  party.  The  party 
member  has  the  right  to  participate  freely  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy  issues  of  the 
party  and  of  internal  party  life  and  in  formulating  the 
line  and  decisions  of  the  party,  in  meetings  or  in  the 
party  press: 

— ^to  vote  and  to  be  elected  in  the  leading  party  organs,  to 
become  familiar  with  the  activity  of  these  organs,  to 
make  evaluations,  to  criticize,  in  party  meetings,  any 
party  organ  and  any  one  of  its  members,  regardless  of 
his  position,  to  make  comments,  complaints,  and 
proposals  to  any  party  body  and  to  receive  a  response; 

— to  be  present  on  all  occasions  when  the  comments  and 
proposals  which  he  has  made  are  discussed  in  the 
grassroots  organization  and  when  a  decision  dealing 
with  his  activity  or  behavior  is  issued  in  the  party 
organs; 

— ^to  participate  in  various  organizations  and  associa¬ 
tions,  whose  activity  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  party 
program  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
law-governed  state.  The  PPSh  member  cannot  belong 
to  any  other  political  party. 

4.  Admission  to  the  PPSh  is  done  on  an  individual  basis, 
at  the  request  of  the  person  who  wants  to  Join  the  party. 
Persons  of  all  classes  and  strata,  regardless  of  nationality. 


race,  and  gender,  with  a  pure  moral  character,  who  enjoy 
respect,  can  be  admitted  to  the  party. 

The  decision  to  admit  party  members  is  made  by  the 
meeting  of  the  grassroots  organization  and  goes  into 
effect  immediately.  When  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  the 
decisions  of  the  grassroots  organization  are  reviewed  in 
the  bureau  of  the  district  party  committee  or  in  the  party 
committee  of  the  zone  [rajon].  The  person  concerned 
also  participates  in  the  review  of  his  application  for  party 
membership.  Recommendations  from  two  party  mem¬ 
bers  might  be  required  in  the  case  of  persons  who  used  to 
be  members  of  other  political  parties,  if  the  grassroots 
organization  thinks  this  is  necessary. 

After  the  decision  is  made  to  admit  him  to  the  party,  the 
party  member  is  given  a  party  card.  The  regulations  for 
admission,  registration,  and  movement  of  members 
from  one  party  organization  to  another  are  stipulated  in 
special  instructions  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
PPSh. 

5.  When  the  party  member  commits  serious  deeds  which 
are  in  conflict  with  the  party  statute  and  program,  the 
grassroots  organization,  on  its  own  initiative  or  upon  the 
recommendation  of  a  higher,  organ,  after  reviewing  the 
transgressions  of  the  member  with  justice  and  maturity, 
decides  to  expel  him  from  the  party.  The  decision  goes 
into  effect  immediately,  when  more  than  half  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  grassroots  organization  have  voted. 

Other  measures  such  as  a  reprimand,  a  reprimand  with  a 
warning,  dismissal  from  elected  positions  in  the  party, 
can  be  taken  against  party  members  for  violation  of 
party  discipline,  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  the  norms  of 
social  morality. 

The  expulsion  from  the  party  of  members  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  PPSh,  the  district  party  committees, 
and  the  party  control  and  auditing  commissions  is 
decided  ultimately  by  the  organs  in  which  they  have  been 
elected. 

A  party  member  has  the  right  to  appeal  the  decision  to 
expel  him  from  the  party,  to  the  district  party  control 
organs  and  up  to  the  Central  Control  and  Auditing 
Commission.  The  appeal  is  reviewed  within  a  month  of 
the  date  of  its  presentation.  When  these  organs  decide  to 
readmit  an  expelled  member  to  the  party,  his  previous 
period  in  the  party  is  recognized. 

— In  cases  in  which  a  party  member  does  not  carry  out 
his  party  duties  because  of  health  problems,  when  he  is 
employed  outside  the  country  in  accordance  with  the 
laws,  or  when  he  is  sent  to  work  for  a  specified  period 
of  time  in  a  sector  in  which  party  membership  is 
prohibited,  at  his  request,  the  grassroots  organization 
has  the  right  to  decide  that  the  member  will  be 
temporarily  removed  from  party  life  and  from  the 
payment  of  dues. 

— At  his  request,  any  member  can  leave  the  party.  After 
reviewing  his  request,  the  grassroots  organization 
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takes  the  member’s  name  off  the  records  and  informs 
the  district  party  committee. 

II.  Structure  and  Internal  Democracy 

6.  The  organizational  structure  of  the  PPSh  and  its 
activity  are  based  on  the  acceptance  of  democratic 
centralism,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  election  of  the 
leading  organs  from  bottom  to  top  is  based,  the  unity 
between  the  interests  of  the  party  and  those  of  each  one 
of  its  members,  the  omnipotence  of  the  masses  of  party 
members  in  regard  to  the  leading  organs,  the  conscious 
discipline  for  the  implementation  of  the  decisions  of 
higher  organs  by  lower  organs  and  by  all  party  members. 

7.  In  their  activity,  the  party  organizations  and  the 
leading  organs  implement  the  principle  of  collective 
leadership,  combining  collective  leadership  with  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  and  initiative.  Every  important  issue 
is  resolved  on  a  collective  basis.  Not  equating  unity  with 
unanimity,  the  party  guarantees  for  all  members  the  free 
expression  of  their  opinions,  views,  criticism,  and  self- 
criticism  orally  and  in  the  press. 

8.  Decisions  are  made  after  the  free  thrashing  out  of 
opinions.  Decisions  approved  unanimously  or  by  a 
majority  of  votes  are  binding  for  all.  The  minority  who 
voted  against  the  decision  have  the  right  to  express  their 
views  in  meetings  or  in  the  party  press  and  to  seek  the 
reexamination  of  disputed  issues  in  the  highest  party 
organs. 

— The  decisions  of  higher  organs  are  binding  for  lower 
organs  and  party  organizations.  For  important  issues 
of  the  party  line,  the  leading  organs,  before  making 
decisions,  seek  the  opinion  of  party  organizations  and 
of  the  working  masses.  When  there  are  conflicting 
opinions  in  these  organs  about  making  the  decision, 
the  issue  should  be  discussed  again  and  the  decision  is 
considered  approved  when  more  than  three-quarters 
of  the  members  of  the  respective  organ  have  voted. 

For  major  matters  of  party  policy  and  for  important 
decisions  of  the  higher  leadership  organs,  when  there  is 
opposition  from  the  district  party  organs  or  when  there  is 
a  disagreement  within  the  Central  Committee  itself, 
there  can  be  a  broad  discussion  or  a  referendum  in  the 
entire  party. 

The  discussion  or  referendum  is  carried  out  on  the 
initiative  of  the  Central  Committee  or  at  the  request  of 
no  fewer  than  one-third  of  the  party  members. 

9.  The  party  organizations  resolve  local  problems  in  an 
independent  manner.  When  their  decisions  are  not  in 
conflict  with  the  party  statute,  they  cannot  be  invali¬ 
dated  by  higher  organs,  with  the  exception  of  issues 
dealing  with  membership  in  the  party. 

10.  The  activity  of  the  leading  organs  of  the  party  is  open 
to  its  members.  Their  decisions  and  materials  are  made 
known  to  party  members  by  means  of  the  grassroots 
organizations  or  through  publication  in  the  party  press. 
These  organs  and  their  members  provide  an  accounting. 


from  time  to  time,  to  the  organizations  which  have 
elected  or  nominated  them.  They  have  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  meetings  of  party  organs  and  organi¬ 
zations  which  are  under  their  jurisdiction  and  to  utilize 
all  the  necessary  documentary  material.  When  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  the  party  organs  can  establish  com¬ 
missions  to  assist  them  on  specific  issues  in  which  other 
workers,  outside  the  party,  can  also  participate. 

1 1 .  The  leading  organs  of  the  parly  are  elected  by  secret 
vole.  The  hahot  contains  the  names  of  more  candidates 
than  will  be  elected.  All  party  members  and  delegates  to 
the  party  conference  and  congress  have  the  right  to 
nominate  candidates  or  to  call  for  the  removal  of  candi¬ 
dates  presented.  Candidates  who  receive  the  most  votes, 
no  fewer  than  one-half  the  votes  of  the  participants  in  the 
elections,  are  considered  to  be  elected.  The  regulations 
for  carrying  out  elections  for  the  leading  party  organs  are 
stipulated  by  special  order  of  the  Central  Committee. 

The  Grassroots  Organizations 

1 2.  The  party  is  constructed  on  the  basis  of  territory  and 
production.  Its  foundations  are  the  grassroots  organiza¬ 
tions  which  are  established  in  a  residential  area  or  work 
center,  wherever  there  are  at  least  three  members. 

The  grassroots  organizations  are  created  by  decision  of 
the  district  party  committee.  They  meet  whenever  it  is 
deemed  necessary,  at  least  once  a  month. 

1 3.  The  grassroots  organizations  of  the  party  have  the 
following  duties: 

— to  carry  on  a  comprehensive  work  of  analyzing  and 
implementing  the  party  line  and  its  program,  deci¬ 
sions,  and  directives,  while  being  closely  allied  with 
the  working  masses  to  ensure  their  support  and  assis¬ 
tance; 

— to  work  to  strengthen  the  party  ranks  and  unity,  to 
admit  new  members,  to  defend  and  respect  the  rights 
of  members,  and  to  require  that  each  member  carry 
out  the  obligations  resulting  from  party  membership; 

— to  organize  the  political  and  ideological  education  of 
party  members  and  to  be  concerned  about  the  con¬ 
tinuing  elevation  of  their  cultural  and  professional 
level; 

— to  struggle  against  bad  management  in  economic 
enterprises,  agricultural  cooperatives  and  other  work 
centers,  against  the  violation  of  laws,  bureaucracy,  and 
foot-dragging  in  the  state  apparatus  and  against  favor¬ 
itism,  privileges,  and  any  other  harmful  manifesta¬ 
tion; 

— to  solicit  and  listen  with  attention  to  the  opinions  and 
demands  of  the  rnasses,  to  work  to  put  them  into 
practice  and  to  insist  that  the  state  organs  improve  the 
material  and  cultural  conditions  of  the  workers  and 
fulfill  their  daily  needs. 
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14.  For  the  daily  guidance  of  work,  the  grassroots  orga¬ 
nizations  of  the  party  will  elect,  by  secret  vote,  a  secre¬ 
tary  and  a  deputy  secretary.  As  a  rule,  the  secretary  of  the 
grassroots  organization  cannot  be  elected  more  than  two 
to  three  times  in  a  row. 

Meetings  for  elections  and  reports  are  held  in  the  grass¬ 
roots  party  organizations  once  a  year. 

Party  Organizations  in  the  Districts  and  Zones 

15.  The  highest  organ  of  the  party  organization  in  the 
district  or  in  the  zone  is  the  district  or  zone  party 
conference,  and,  during  the  period  between  two  confer¬ 
ences,  the  district  or  zone  party  committee.  The  party 
committees  in  the  zones  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
party  committee  of  the  respective  district. 

16.  The  ordinary  conferences  of  the  district  or  zone  are 
convened  every  two  years.  An  extraordinary  conference 
is  convened  by  decision  of  the  party  committee  or  at  the 
request  of  no  fewer  than  one-half  the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  belonging  to  the  party  organization. 

The  district  or  zone  conference  reviews  and  makes 
decisions  on  reports  presented  on  the  activity  of  the 
respective  committee  and  of  the  control  and  auditing 
commission  and  on  other  matters  of  party  work  in  the 
district  or  the  zone;  it  elects  the  committee  and  the 
control  and  auditing  commission  in  accordance  with  the 
number  which  it  specifies  itself.  Members  of  the  district 
or  zone  party  committee  cannot  be  elected  to  more  than 
two  conferences  in  a  row.  In  special  cases,  there  can  be  a 
third  term  if  the  candidate  has  received  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  the  votes. 

The  district  conference  elects  delegates  to  the  Albanian 
Workers  Party  congress  and  nominates  candidates  for 
the  Central  Committee  plenum  from  among  party  mem¬ 
bers  inside  or  outside  the  district. 

17.  The  district  committee,  by  secret  vote  and  with 
alternative  candidates,  elects  the  bureau  and  secretaries 
of  the  district  party  committee,  while  the  zone  party 
committee  elects  the  secretaries  of  the  party  committee. 
The  number  of  members  in  the  bureau  is  stipulated  by 
the  plenum  of  the  party  committee. 

1 8.  The  district  committee  or  the  zone  committee  directs 
the  activity  of  all  the  party  organizations  in  which  it 
operates  and  is  responsible  for  the  implementation  of  the 
party  line  and  decisions.  It  organizes  and  approves  the 
setting  up  of  the  organizational  structure  of  the  party  for 
the  residential  area  or  the  workplace,  keeps  the  member¬ 
ship  records,  gives  special  concern  to  assisting,  guiding, 
and  monitoring  the  grassroots  organizations  in  their 
political  and  propaganda  activity  with  the  masses,  dis¬ 
tributes  the  forces  and  funds  of  the  party  within  the 
district  or  zone,  manages  the  party  treasury,  and,  from 
time  to  time,  gives  reports  to  the  higher  party  organs. 


19.  The  party  committee  cooperates  with  all  the  other 
political  and  social  forces  in  the  district  to  ensure  good 
economic  and  social  progress,  peace  and  stability  in  the 
lives  of  the  people. 

20.  The  party  committee  attentively  monitors  the  work 
of  the  state  and  economic  organs,  regardless  of  the 
political  forces  in  power,  and  provides  them  support  in 
their  efforts  to  strengthen  the  economy  and  to  protect 
and  implement  the  regulations  of  the  law-governed  state. 
It  also  opposes  the  bureaucratic  and  arbitrary  actions  of 
managers  and  administrators  and  decisions  which  con¬ 
flict  with  the  interests  of  the  working  masses. 

21.  The  plenum  of  the  party  committee  meets  at  least 
once  every  three  months  while  the  zone  committees  meet 
at  least  once  a  month.  Party  aktivs  on  the  district  or  zone 
level  can  be  held  for  specific  important  issues. 

22.  The  auditing  and  control  commissions  in  the  dis¬ 
tricts  and  zones  elect  a  chairman  and  a  deputy  chairman 
by  secret  vote.  Following  are  their  duties: 

— They  monitor  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  regulations  established  for  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  issues,  demands,  and  complaints,  and  the 
protection  and  administration  of  the  documentary 
materials  of  the  party  in  the  apparats  of  the  party 
committees.  They  monitor  the  implementation  of 
norms  on  party  discipline  and  other  rules  for  the 
membership. 

— They  check,  examine,  and  make  decisions  in  regard  to 
the  appeals  made  by  party  members  against  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  grassroots  organizations  in  regard  to 
expulsion  from  the  party  and  other  punitive  measures. 

— They  monitor  the  party  treasury  and  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  regulations  regarding  dues. 

— They  report  on  their  activity  to  the  party  Central 
Control  and  Auditing  Commission. 

Higher  Organs 

23.  The  highest  organ  of  the  Albanian  Workers  party  is 
the  party  congress.  Ordinary  congresses  are  convened,  as 
a  rule,  every  two  years.  Extraordinary  congresses  are 
convened  by  the  party  Central  Committee  on  its  initia¬ 
tive,  or  at  the  request  of  at  least  one-third  of  the 
members  of  the  party. 

The  convocation  of  the  party  congress  and  the  agenda 
are  announced  at  least  two  months  ahead  of  time. 
Delegates  to  the  party  congress  are  chosen  by  the  district 
party  conferences,  according  to  the  norm  for  representa¬ 
tion  set  by  the  Central  Committee. 

The  Congress  hears,  examines,  and  approves  the  reports 
of  the  Central  Committee  and  the  Central  Control  and 
Auditing  Commission  of  the  party;  it  reviews  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  statute;  it  determines  the  tactical  line  of  the 
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party  on  major  current  issues;  it  elects  the  Central 
Committee  and  the  Central  Control  and  Auditing  Com¬ 
mission. 

24.  The  Central  Committee  plenum  is  elected  by  the 
party  congress  with  the  number  of  members  decided  by 
the  congress.  It  meets  from  time  to  time,  depending  on 
the  problems,  but  no  less  than  every  three  months.  The 
members  of  the  party  Central  Committee  cannot  be 
elected  to  more  than  two  congresses  in  a  row.  In  certain 
cases,  they  can  be  nominated  for  another  term,  on  the 
condition  that  the  candidate,  in  a  secret  vote,  receives  no 
less  than  three-fourths  of  the  votes. 

25.  The  Central  Committee  plenum  elects,  by  secret  vote 
and  with  alternative  candidates,  the  Politburo,  the  Sec¬ 
retariat,  and  the  first  secretary  of  the  Central  Committee. 

26.  Between  congresses,  the  Central  Committee  orga¬ 
nizes  and  guides  the  entire  work  and  activity  of  the 
party,  represents  the  party  in  relations  with  other  parties, 
with  organizations,  associations,  and  institutions  within 
and  outside  the  country,  creates  party  enterprises  and 
monitors  their  activity,  organizes  and  guides  various 
institutions  and  the  party  press,  develops  the  cadre 
policy  of  the  party,  distributes  the  forces  and  resources  of 
the  party,  and  manages  the  central  treasury. 

27.  For  important  matters  of  party  policy,  in  the  period 
between  the  congresses,  the  Central  Committee  plenum 
convokes  the  national  conference  of  the  party.  The 
delegates  to  the  National  Conference  are  elected  by  the 
expanded  plenums  of  the  district  party  committees, 
according  to  the  norm  for  representation  set  by  the 
Central  Committee.  The  national  conference  of  the  party 
has  the  right  to  hear  the  reports  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  and  of  the  party  Central  Control  and  Auditing 
Commission  on  their  shared  activity,  to  renew  up  to 
one-third  of  the  Central  Committee  and  to  make  essen¬ 
tial  decisions  for  the  party  in  the  framework  of  its 
long-term  program.  When  it  is  deemed  necessary,  the 
party  Central  Committee  can  convoke  a  national  aktiv 
and  establish  commissions  with  the  participation  of 
party  members  and  other  workers,  to  study  and  resolve 
important  issues  of  party  work. 

28.  The  Politburo,  the  Secretariat,  and  the  first  secretary 
direct  the  work  of  the  Central  Committee  between 
plenums,  organize  and  direct  the  everyday  activity  of  the 
party,  monitor  the  implementation  of  decisions,  decide 
on  the  structure  of  the  Central  Committee  apparatus  and 
of  other  central  party  institutions,  approve  the  creation 
of  party  committees  in  the  zones,  and  issue  guidelines 
and  instructions  in  accordance  with  the  party  statute  and 
with  the  decisions  issued  by  the  leading  organs. 

29.  The  Central  Control  and  Auditing  Commission 
elects,  by  secret  vote,  a  chairman  and  two  deputy 
chairmen  and,  as  rule,  meets  at  least  every  two  months. 
It  has  the  following  duties: 

— It  monitors  the  speed  and  exactness  of  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  regulations  established  for  the  examination 


of  issues  and  of  requests  and  complaints  in  the  apparat 
of  the  Central  Committee  and  in  the  organs  and  the 
grassroots  organizations;  it  calls  to  account  party 
members  who  violate  the  party  statute,  its  discipline, 
the  laws  of  the  state,  and  the  norms  of  social  morality, 
and,  according  to  the  seriousness  of  the  transgression, 
it  takes  measures  which  extend  as  far  as  expulsion 
from  the  parly. 

— It  checks,  reviews,  and  makes  decisions  on  appeals 
made  by  party  members  against  the  decisions  of  the 
district  and  zone  control  and  auditing  commissions,  in 
regard  to  expulsion  from  the  party  or  other  punitive 
measures, 

— It  monitors  the  central  party  treasury  and  dependent 
institutions  as  well  as  the  implementation  of  regula¬ 
tions  on  dues. 

III.  Party  Members  in  Elected  Organs  of  the  People’s 
Government  and  Social  Organizations 

30.  The  Albanian  Workers  Party  carries  out  its  political 
line  in  the  state  organs  by  means  of  elected  members.  It 
works  to  ensure  political  leadership  in  society  by  means 
of  free,  pluralistic  elections  in  the  People’s  Assembly  and 
in  the  district,  city,  and  village  peoples  councils.  The 
party  organs  and  organizations,  relying  on  the  opinion  of 
the  working  masses,  recommend  party  members  and 
supporters  for  election  as  deputies  and  council  members; 
they  prepare  and  proclaim  election  programs,  help  to 
organize  the  election  campaign,  make  preelection  agree¬ 
ments  with  other  sociopolitical  organizations  and,  when 
they  think  it  necessary,  they  support  candidates  for 
deputy  or  for  council  member  whom  they  have  recom¬ 
mended. 

3 1 .  Party  members  elected  to  the  People’s  Assembly,  the 
people’s  councils,  and  other  forums  arc  organized  in 
party  groups.  They  have  the  task  of  working  for  the 
implementation  of  the  party  program  in  these  organs. 
The  group  elects  a  secretary  to  carry  out  its  work. 

32.  The  party  groups  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
appropriate  party  organs  (the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Albanian  Workers  Party,  the  party  committee  in  the 
district  or  zone).  Party  members  elected  deputies  in  the 
People’s  Assembly  and  in  the  district  peoples  councils 
have  the  right  to  participate  in  meetings  of  the  plenum  of 
the  Central  Committee  and  of  the  district  party  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  Party  and  Other  Sociopolitical  Organizations 

33.  The  Albanian  Workers  Party  carries  out  the  policy  of 
cooperation  with  other  sociopolitical  forces  which  are 
working  for  the  strengthening  of  the  unity  of  the  people, 
for  the  protection  of  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
the  homeland,  for  democracy,  social  justice,  and 
progress,  on  the  basis  of  mutual  respect  for  viewpoints 
and  constructive  debate. 

34.  The  organs  and  grassroots  organizations  of  the  party 
are  especially  concerned  about  the  youth;  they  try  to 
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increase  the  influence  of  the  party  in  the  activity  of  the 
youth  in  order  to  involve  them  in  carrying  out  the  party 
program  and  policy,  the  party  considers  the  Union  of 
Working  Youth  of  Albania  to  be  the  best  reserve  for 
increasing  its  ranks  with  new  members. 

35.  The  party  maintains  mutual  contacts  with  all  pro¬ 
gressive  parties  and  political  forces  in  the  world  who  arc 
working  for  a  democratic  and  progressive  social  system, 
who  respect  the  freedom,  independence,  and  integrity  of 
our  fatherland  and  who  express  an  interest  in  the  polit¬ 
ical  program  of  our  party  for  the  democratic  and  social 
development  of  the  country. 

IV.  Financial  Resources 

36.  The  financial  resources  of  the  party  and  its  organi¬ 
zations  consist  of  membership  dues,  income  from  party 
enterprises,  sociopolitical  and  publishing  activities, 
assistance  from  party  members  and  citizens,  and  other 
income  which  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  state. 

37.  The  monthly  dues  for  party  membership  are  calcu¬ 
lated  on  the  basis  of  income: 

— Those  whose  income  is  500  leks  or  less  pay  two  leks 
party  dues; 

— Those  whose  income  is  501-800  leks  pay  1  percent  of 
their  income  in  party  dues; 

— Those  whose  income  is  801-1 ,000  leks  pay  1 .5  percent; 

— Those  whose  income  is  1 ,00 1  - 1 ,200  leks  pay  2  percent; 

— Those  whose  income  is  more  than  1,200  leks  pay  2.5 
percent; 

— For  cooperative  members  working  in  production  the 
party  dues  are  three  leks,  while  for  students  the  fee  is 
two  leks; 

— Persons  who  are  admitted  to  the  party  pay  2  percent  of 
their  monthly  income  for  a  membership  card  while 
those  who  do  not  have  any  fixed  monthly  income  pay 
five  leks. 

38.  The  financial  results  and  the  annual  budget  of  the 
party  are  reviewed  in  the  plenum  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  district  party  committees,  and  the  grass¬ 
roots  party  organizations  are  informed.  The  district 
party  committees  are  independent  in  the  use  of  their 
budget,  in  the  resolution  of  problems  related  to  the 
structure  of  the  apparats,  the  publications  of  the  press, 
and  in  finding  different  ways  to  increase  revenues.  But 
they  do  not  conflict  with  the  interests  of  political  work 
and  the  law.  By  special  decision,  the  party  committees 
have  the  right  to  use  a  specified  percentage  of  the 
revenues  from  party  dues  to  finance  activities  of  grass¬ 
roots  organizations  and,  in  special  cases,  for  individual 
assistance  to  members. 


BULGARIA 

BSDP  Official  Discusses  SDS  Unity 

91HA0708A  Sofia  SVOBODEN  NAROD  in  Bulgarian 
15  May  91  p  A 

[Interview  with  Valentin  Mladenov,  secretary  of  the 
BSDP,  Bulgarian  Social  Democratic  Party,  in  charge  of 
social  democratic  theory  and  ideological  education; 
place  and  date  not  given:  ‘'Differences  Should  Not  Be 
Suppressed”] 

[Text]  [SVOBODEN  NAROD]  Mr.  Mladenov,  the 
extraordinary  session  of  the  BSDP  [Bulgarian  Social 
Democratic  Party]  National  Committee  approved  the 
line  of  developing  the  ideological  and  political  aspect  of 
the  party  within  the  framework  of  the  democratic  oppo¬ 
sition.  What  are  the  objectives? 

[Mladenov]  To  us  this  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance. 
Delineating  the  ideological  and  political  aspect  of  each 
party  within  the  SDS  [Union  of  Democratic  Forces]  in 
our  view  broadens  the  influence  of  the  coalition  as  a 
whole.  This  approach  offers  broader  choices,  consistent 
with  the  political  preferences  of  the  voter.  Depicting  the 
SDS  exclusively  as  being  anti-BSP  [Bulgarian  Socialist 
Party]  limits  the  range  of  the  association  and  thus  offers 
the  Communist  Party  an  opportunity  to  remain  in  power 
longer.  Furthermore,  in  addition  to  their  overall  objec¬ 
tive,  the  parties  within  the  SDS  have  their  own  concepts 
concerning  the  solution  of  various  social  problems.  Dif¬ 
ferences,  although  they  do  not  affect  the  essential  trend 
of  the  democratic  process,  are  a  fact  that  should  not  be 
suppressed  or  ignored.  To  us  they  are  a  manifestation  of 
the  natural  pluralism  existing  within  Bulgarian  society 
today. 

[SVOBODEN  NAROD]  A  number  of  SDS  supporters 
have  expressed  the  fear  that  the  creation  of  the  SDS- 
Center  marks  the  beginning  of  the  splitting  of  the  coali¬ 
tion. 

[Mladenov]  Two  or  three  weeks  before  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  SDS-Center,  the  creation  of  a  right-wing  bloc 
within  the  coalition  was  announced.  We  not  only  did  not 
oppose  but  even  welcomed  the  development  of  different 
ideological  trends  within  the  SDS.  They  do  not  question 
either  the  unity  or  the  objectives  of  the  alliance. 

[SVOBODEN  NAROD]  Many  Social  Democrats  insist 
on  a  more  categorical  demarcation  between  the  BSDP 
and  the  BSP. 

[Mladenov]  Our  members  react  to  this  problem  rather 
emotionally,  mostly  because  of  the  speculations  by  the 
former  Communist  Party  concerning  concepts  and  the 
systematic  stealing  of  our  ideas.  Here  is  an  example: 
Even  a  concept  such  as  “democratic  socialism”  was 
adopted  by  the  international  social  democratic  move¬ 
ment  in  1951  precisely  as  a  rejection  of  the  criminal 
communist  practices  in  Eastern  Europe.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  the  communist  regime  meant  total  rejection  of 
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precisely  the  social  democratic  ideal  of  a  free  Just^  and 
cohesive  society.  Therefore,  in  this  case,  there  could  not 
even  be  a  question  of  any  similarity.  Conversely,  this 
applies  to  an  essential  incompatibility.  Naturally,  the 
problem  has  anoUier  dimension*  ^  well"-^he  social 
democratic  mimicry  practiced  by  the  BCP/BSP.  At  this 
point,  I  would  like  to  state  firmly  that  the  Bu^rian 
Social  Democrats  will  not  abandon  tfieir  political  prin¬ 
ciples  and  ideas  merely  because  others  try  to  hide  their 
dirty  intentions  behind  them. 

[SVOBODEN  NAROD]  The  BSP,  however,  claims  that 
it  is  changing.... 

[Mladenov]  What  is  .already  obvious  to  all  is  that  the 
BCP  was  unable  to  become  the  BSP.  Those  who  truly 
wanted  to  change  the  party  met  with  the  impenetrabte 
opposition  of  the  party  nomertkiatura  and,  subsequently, 
the  tremendous  majority  left  the  party  ranks.  The  pre¬ 
dominant  part  of  those  wha  nen^tned  has  never  wished 
a  change.  To  them,  this  rernfahis  ftie  Party,  with  a  capital 
‘T,’’  regardless  of  its  name  or  ideological  fhcade.  As  to  its 
nomenklatura^  it  has  never  had  an  ideology  other  than 
power,  or  another  way  of  nn^taihing  it  other  than 
manipulating  with  fear. 

[SVOBODEN  NAROD]  Some  members  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  as  well,  have  blamed  the  BSDP.  Do  you  accept  their 
charges  of  conciliationism,  betrayal,  and  so  forth? 

[Mladenov]  Such  accusations  are  absolutely  groundless. 
Furthermore,  in  my  view,  they  are  serving  the  interests 
of  the  BCP  exclusively  and  are  an  attempt  to  undermine 
the  unity  of  democratic  forces.  Nonetheless,  the  BSDP 
will  continue  to  support  the  parliamentary  transition  to 
democracy  and  the  legisIaU  ve  dismantling  of  totalitarian 
structures.  We  shall  also  oiTer  an  alternate  way  of 
resolving  the  present  economic  crisis.  To  us,  the  social 
approach  is  a  primary  task  and,  at  the  same  time,  our 
most  distinctive  characteristic.  The  dilTcrcncc  between 
the  social  demagoguery  of  the  communist  nomenklatura 
and  the  real  nature  of  a, socially  oriented  market 
economy  is,  I  hope,  clear  to  all. 

ASP  Renamed  ^Ailernative  Social  Liberal  Party^ 

AUO 10620 1 69 1  Sofia  BTA  in  ffii'lish  1924  (lAfT  I  Jun  9! 

[Text]  Sofia,  June  1  (BTA) — At  its  Second  ('ongress 
which  ended  here  today,  the  Alternative  Socialist  Party 
adopted  a  resolution  with  which  it  changes  its  name  to 
Alternative  Social  Liberal  party. 

The  document  supports  the  initiative  for  convening  a 
Third  National  C  onference  of  the  Union  of  Democratic 
Forces  and  suggests  that  it  take  place  In  mid-June. 

The  party  expresses  non-confidence  in  all  M.P's  who 
remained  in  the  Grand  National  Assembly,  saying  that 
with  their  presence  in  parliament  “they  serve  only  the 
slowing  down  of  the  democratic  process." 


NSDP^s  Miklwylov  Analyzes  Political  Situation 

AU3005084691  Sofia  DEMOKRATSIYA  in  Bulgarian 
23  May  91  p  3  ^ 

[Article  by  Dr.  V.  Mikhaylov,  chairman  of  the  National 
Coordinating  Council  of  the  the  New  Social  Democratic 
Party,  NSDP:  *‘For  Whom  Is  the  Social  Revolution 
Over?"] 

[Text]  In  our  country,  a  social  revolution  is  taking  place 
to  bring  about  RADICAL  CHANGE  IN  THE  SYSTEM. 
There  are  two  fundamental  issues:  political  power  and 
property. 

Political  pluralism  is  not  yet  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
political  power,  which  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bulgarian  Socialist  Party  [BSP]. 

•Where  the  question  of  property  is  concerned,  then,  on 
the  basis  of  the  BSP’s  views  and  the  "ideology"  of  the 
Union  of  Democratic  Forow-Center — the  leadership  of 
the  Bulgarian  Social  Democratic  Party-r-the  genuine 
tendency  is  to  turn  "all-people’s"  slate  property  into 
"all-people’s"  shareholder  property— that  is,  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  phenomenon  property  without  an  owner. 
The  Mme  fatal  demagoguery  is  iii  progress  that  destroyed 
genuine  private  property  in  1947  in  the  name  of  "social 
justice"  and  paved  the  way  for  the  national  catastrophe. 

The  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  in  this  connection  for 
the  leaderships  of  the  parties  and  organizations 
remaining  in  the  Grand  National  Assembly  is  that  the 
social  revolution  is  already  over,  and  a  status  quo  is  left 
to  be  strengthened  by  legislation,  no  different  from 
"percstroyka,"  which  has  already  fulfilled  its  aims. 

The  Grand  National  Assembly,  which  consists  of  the 
BSP  Communists  and  SDS  [Union  of  Democratic 
Forces]  Socialists,  cannot  undergo  more  than  a  cosmetic 
change  bas<.‘d  on  the  Asian  stKrialjsl  model  of  social 
change — that  is,  it  cannot  exceed  the  socialist  boundaries 
or  guarantee  a  radical  nonsocialist  reform  through  legis¬ 
lation. 

The  million  people  who  voted  in  June  1990  and  did  not 
vote  with  the  red  ballot  of  the  Socialists  gave  a  vote 
against  socialism  in  all  its  forms. 

In  this  sense,  the  only  democratic  and  civilized  way  to 
radical  reform  of  the  system  is  to  continue  the  socialist 
revolution  at  a  normal  pace  through  a  new  parliamentary 
election,  the  date  of  which  needs  to  be  set  soon. 

The  New  Social  Democratic  Party  [NSDP]  stands 
behind  the  declaration  of  the  SDS  parliament  members 
who  walked  out  of  parliament,  and  considers  their  stance 
as  the  most  appropriate  of  the  current  historic  moment. 
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SDS  Electoral  Club  Officer  on  ^Brain  Trusf 

AV0206 19569!  Sofia  PKAfOKR  t  TSIYA  in  Bulgarian 
27  May  9]  pp  7,  J 

[Interview  with^iChristo  I  vanov,  deputy  chairman  of  the 
Central  Electoral  Club  of  the  Union  of  Democratic 
Forces,  SDS,  by  Petur  Miianov:  t^accand  dale  not  given: 
"Mnside  the  SDS  Brain  Trust’"] 

[Excerpts]  [Miianov]  Mr.  Ivanov,  can  you  describe  the 
internal  struetjare  of  the  (  Vntral  Electoral  Club? 

[Ivanov]  The  operational  staff  of  the  Ccutral  Electoral 
Club  consists  of  approximately  20  representatives  from 
all  formations  of  the  Union  of  Democratic  Forces  [SDS], 
who  arc  on  the  payroll  The  secaHariat,  communications, 
technical  personnel  a  National  Coordinating  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  financial  department,  the  bookkeeping  depart¬ 
ment,  the  car  fkx)I,  and  a  few  other  services  are  under  our 
management.  We  are  expected  to  establish  a  propa^nda 
section  and  an  SDS  press  tvnlcr,  whose  staff  is  not 
ci)\  isaged  to  exceed  a  dozen  persons.  We  have  a  network 
of  coordinators  throughout  the  country  in  nearly  all 
c  1 1  ic>.  I  would  like  to  tKnni  out  thtiionly  the  coordinators 
stationed  in  the  okrug  and  oblast  centers  arc  on  the 
payroll 

[Miianov]  Nevertheless,  according  lo  law,  the  political 
forces  in  the  country  should  work  under  equal  condi¬ 
tions.  However,  even  tpHowing  the  last  elections^  which 
wen*  declared  as  dcniixTatic.  the  starting  positions  were 
not  equal 

[Ivanov]  The  situation  has  no:  changed  in  this  respect, 
a:i<:  injustice  still  exists.  A  yea:  ami  a  half  after  the 
alleged  transronrialion  of  »he  Biilgariaiv  ( timnninisl 
P:iri>  jB(.  ’PJ  into  the  Bulgaricjn  Svvialisi  Parlv  IB.SPl  the 
srun:  pni  l\  v.tl!  keeps  the  piv-ixn-  it  st*ile  lVt»in  the  siaic 
and  the  people  while  m»Mii  i,'?.*';  slhcr  panics  il-a:  look 
back  an  In  nurable  »nd  nadoions.  dial  have 

thousands  or  si»p5>orters  unUy  .uid  that  in  ihe  pas»  were 
opprcssi-d  ;*nd  even  pljvsj. vPl;  dLSl’fMxcd  i  v  ih:  B(  :V 
such  as  the  Nikohi  IVik4)\  National  Ngiaria.M  Union,  llie 
Bulgarian  S*v:iai  Deniocraii;  I'aity  the  iVMiocp*aiic 
ihoiv.  and  liie  Radi.al  Uc»iM*vraiH  j’oi  e\a*nr'lc. 

are  oolieed  lo  v-ii;:  and  iine.neiiil 

‘od;;;,.  '?  k  S0:>  v;v.»iiid  ;ii.;  •Uow  ih,‘  vorn- 
ineniso.  Mir;:  i'  ‘  i  lus  nd 

it  ihx’  tie-t  •IC'  O  V!  t  r!.  ii-.'--  ;♦»*  * 

jNhiaU'V.  J  !i*c  •  /!•:  ;t.  *,ts  d;*  ' 

jl. -o  e  *1  -  -  v  :•  •  t  •  ^ 

sciiii!  Sts  i!  •••.in:  d 

imil'iocts,  whu -1  iMii-r  rl*.  -  «  :  .  .  •  ’•  :  «.;e  •  ’•  m* 
graphic  histiiuie  a.m*  <'f  lla-  •  i-Uj 

C)pnm>n  Rescaivl-  hi  i  lln  rc^tiiis  o 'a*;  nmar  j.*-:  *  trtd 
investigatitins  confmi  ceilain  olnieii-..  trends.  \  g.r'- 
cnil  withdrawal  ol  Bnig.inan  *.or; : .  jrnn  c.  l;v 

ities  has  been  obser'.cd.  a  cenain  :ve:s!'  ;i\  ano 
pointment  ol  the  clecionite  in  ail  t^e4!lu\'j|  e.nxes  feliti  d 
lo  the  specific  political  am!  ecnnoeii-  siMiatitui  in  Iw 


country  is  noticeable.  In  our  opinion,  the  voters  of  the 
two  major  political  forces  are  curretitly  reduced  to  their 
natural  nuclei,  which  means  that  approximately  35  per¬ 
cent  of  the  voters  support  the  Sf^,  vi4tilc  approximately 
20  percent  the  clccloraie  s<i|H>Orts  the  BSP/ Experts’ 
opinions,  tK>wevef ,  show  that,  if  the  o|:^)06itidh  should 
intensify  iis  tR*tivities  and  take  the  iiiilialive,  the  ratio 
would  drastically  to  Ihc  advantage  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion.  [passage  omitted] 

[Miianov]  What  do  you  consider  as  the  most  important 
topical  issue  in  the  current  SDS  strategy? 

[Ivanov]  It  is  the  requirement  for  a  prompt  and  precise 
evaluation  of  the  results  of  the  SDS  National  Confer¬ 
ence.  The  basic,  conclusipiia  c^wn  from  the  conference 
arc  unmi|ia|t?|)^  According  them,  members  of  the 
local  region^  SPS  organizations,  guided  by  their  healthy 
pofttical  instincts  and  common  sense,  arc  convinced  that 
the  SDS  must  appear  at  the  ccmiing  elections  as  a  united 
political  force  with  a  common  eiecUon  strategy.  This  fact 
also  involves  the  view  of  the  local  organizations  on 
suppressing  by  all  means  the  internal  political  prefer¬ 
ences  as  a  guarantee  of  nominatingour  mosi  eligible  and 
most  highly  qualified  candidates,  w'ho  have  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  by  their  high  moral  standards,  [pas¬ 
sage  omitted] 

[Miianov]  What  would  you  describe  as  the  most  essential 
requirements  for  the  present  SDS  campaign? 

[Ivanov]  Wc  should  oppose  our  rcalisiic  approach  and 
positive  thinking  to  the  populism  and  demogogic  tricks 
of  the  BSP.  This  should  be  the  basic  issue  of  our 
plat  term.  Wc  will  give  the  Bulgarian  voter  the  chance  lo 
eleel  a  m:w  Bulgariy.  a  country  that  will  no  longer  be 
afloeiod  by  an  acute  brain  drain  and  by  the  mass  exodus 
our  children,  a  country  tliUl  will  finally  earn  the 
confiilcm  e  (»f  the  world.  The  chenee  is  c«>mmunisni  or  no 
a-iinnuniMn. 


C'ZKCHOSLOVAKI  \ 

I  .S,  Uoiisiilafe  in  Bratislava  Reopens 

.ir2''0'  l2()2-/}  i  t  K  /•/  /  1602  (*M !' 

Mav  6i 

j  I  rxll  I'.iaitslava  ’  M  iv<<  -“.hisi  ilu*  closing  of 
tn.  Ma  \ii  U)***!*  was  t>ne  cl  the  symp- 

;  !  thv  'a  ‘  tnnm  intsr.i  ui  <  eiiliiil  Europe, 

‘  U'  :|:i*  »»  C4>inilUni!SlVI  s 

•  o’,*:..  , 

V%  a  !  S  oval  fnenuer  .laii  (  aniogurskv 

\v  -ic*»n'.  t-  !oda'  Un  of  lire  U..S.  Uonsiilaie  in 

l'r:uraa\:  cy  I  S  \mlir.\saOor  Shirley  Temple  Black. 
!  he  Cl  icrnoTiy  was  also  attended  by  <  Vechoslovak  For- 
ciau  Vliinsicr  Jiri  Diensibiei.  (  hairman  of  Slovak  Par- 
hainciu.  I  ranusck  Vlikiosko  an<1  I  hairman  of  the  U.S, 
Si  nai  '  I  orcign  Rclitions  (  onimillee  (''laiborne  Pell  the 
last  i>Hkial  to  serve  iieiv  as  the  U'.S.  consul 
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Temple  Black  said  ihc  consulate  would  serve  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  U.S.  Government’s  policy  toward  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  in  the  Slovak  Republic,  and  that  Slovakia  would 
gel  its  fair  share  of  all  the  advantage  accruing  to 
Czechoslovakia  from  its  relationship  ^th  the  United 
Slates.  » 

Forty-one  years  ago — two  years  after  the  communist 
takeover  in  1948 — the  American  Bag  was  taken  down 
from  this  building  and  stored  away  to  wait  for’  this 
moment,  said  Temple  Black.  Forty-one  years  ago,  Chech¬ 
oslovakia  was  shrouded  in  political  darknessi  now  we 
greet  your  triumpj^f  return  to  sunny  freedom.  America 
is  again  by  your  side. 

Minister  Dienstbier,  the  first  guest  to  speak  after  Temple 
Black,  said  the  opening  of  the  consulate  was  very  satis¬ 
fying  for  him  as  he  has  been  trying  since  he  entered  his 
current  post  to  have  as  many  cotiiiilateS  as  possible 
opened  in  Braftislava,  “For  more  than  40  years  we  lived 
in  a  regime  that  not  only  pnrvcntcd  us  froht  living 
dcmocratict^',  but  also  did  ihueh  damagelo  oiir  mutual 
relations  (with  the  United  Statcs).“ 

Carnogursky  added  that  the  presence  of  Senator  Pell 
proved  that  political  change  for  the  better  is  possible  to 
achieve  during  the  span  of  a  single  person's  lifetime. 

Newspaper  Calculates  1948-89  Regime  Casualties 

LD2805mi9i  Pram^  CTK  in  English  m>2  GMT 
28  May  91 

[Text]  Prague  28  May  (CTK)— More  than  260  Czecho¬ 
slovak  citizens  were  executed,  some  9,(XK)-I(),0()0  mur¬ 
dered.  shot  dead,  beaten  to  death,  or  killed  othci-wise 
during  arrests,  illegal  border  crossings,  in  prisons  or 
labour  camps  in  the  course  of  ihe^  41  years  of  the 
Communist  regime  in  C/echoslovakia;  Czech  weekly 
RFFI-FX  has  said. 

In  the  last  p;irt  of  its  senes  called  The  Communist 
Genocide’  the  weekly  also  said  that  in  1^48-60  alxmi 
1 .800  Czechs  and  Slovaks  disappeared  without  any  trace 
(in  1960  the  then  president  .Antonin  Novi»uvy  declared 
amnesty  concerning  political  prisoners). 

Parallel  with  the  scries  published  in  RFFLl-X  the  <  zeeh- 
oslovak  Federal  Assembly  denounced  the  <  omnuinist 
regime  in  C/.echosIpvakia  ( (rum  February  I9-48  to 
November  1989)  as  “illcgitiniau-  aiui  worthy  c>l’i.ondcm- 
nation." 

Prague  Rejects  Sudeten  Germans"  Demands 

A  U2205 145391  Munich  /IVf  III:  /.I  Jl  I  \G 

in  German  22  May  91  p  2 

[Text]  Prague — The  demand  made  by  the  Sudeten 
German  Expcllcc.s’  Association  at  its  traditional 
Whitsun  meeting  in  Nuremberg  for  active  participation 
in  the  negotiations  a^ut  the  (iernian-('SFR  neighbor¬ 
hood  treaty  has  caused  anti-German  sentiments  to  erupt 


for  the  first  lime  since  the  “Velvet  Revolution.”  A  wave 
of  outrage  has  spread  in  particular  among  the  CSFR 
press. 

CSFR  Foreign  Minister  Dienstbier  ruled  out  direct 
involvement  pf  the  Sudeten  Germims  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions.  He  stated  that  Prague  is  negotiating  with  the  Bonn 
goveinment  and  not  with  the  expellees’'  association.  He 
gave  assurances  that  the  expellees  arc  not  demanding  the 
property  of  CSFR  cit^n^  In  acMttionv  the  CSFR  Igws 
do  not  provide  for  compensation  for  expropriations 
before  the  Communists  asiuitrM  power  in  1948.  The 
majority  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  had  to  leave  the 
country  by  the  end  of  1 946. 

The  independent  Prague  newspaper  METRGPOL  wrote 
on  Tuesday:  “The  Sudeten  German  expenses’  associa¬ 
tions  are  not  some  sort  of  g^ierall y  useful  association  but 
a  real  political  power.  One  disfHite  tbetr  impor* 
tance,  but  one  cannot  ignore  it.  Franz  Ncubaucr  (the 
spokesman  of  the  ckpellees"  association)  contihually 
wants  to  wash  laundry  that  no  one  wears  anymore.  He 
wants  a  return  of  Sudeten  German  property;  only  t  hen 
could  one  iharch  lb  Euro^  under  the  flag  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  His  script  did  rtbt  leave  any  room  for  losses  on  the 
Czechoslovak  side.” 

SVOBODNE  SLOVO,  the  newspaper  of  the  Czech 
Soctahst  Party,  carried  a  headline  over  five  columns: 
“Again  We  Arc  Worried  by  Voices  of  Revanchism.”  The 
paper  writes:  “Neubaucr’s  argument  that  the  CSFR  does 
not  have  any  claim  to  compensation  for  damage  suffered 
during  the  war,  because  it-r4icar!  hear! — was  not  in  a 
state  of  war  with  Hitler’s  Reich,  is  absurd.  After  all.  ii 
was  (HTCupied  by  Hiller!  Its  troops  fought  side  by  side 
with  the  Allies  at  Ihc  western  and  the  Casient  front,  in  air 
baules  and  in  ground  operations,  on  FR*nch,  Soviet,  and 
Afrivan  soil,  and  also  on  (  zcchoslovak  territory.  F“rom 
ihe  llrsi  days  of  ihe  tK'cupaiion.  there  was  organized 
resistance.  If  ime  speaks  about  ( /echoslo%ak-Gcrman 
understanding,  the  quasi-uliimauims  po^ed  by  the  most 
conservative  circles  of  the  e.NpcIlecs'  associations  arc 
unacecplahlc.'' 

The  conimunisi  newspaper  RUDE  PR.AVO  writes:  **A 
feu  weeks  ago  we  were  accused  bv  various  newspapers 
and  also  by  (dllcials  of  turning  the  issue  of  the  Sudeten 
(  ierrnans  into  a  nigh imaie.  Now  it  is  clear  The  expel¬ 
lees’  associations  have  their  (iw-iT eoncep!  of  how  the 
eomplitaied  historical  <  JcMuan-f Vcchoslovak  relations 
can  he  solved,  and  it  is  also  clear  that  one  cannot  simply 
shrug  then'! 

L.IIMIVF  N()VINV  the  lu-wspoper  founded  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Vaclav  Havel  writes:  “The  llagshipof  the  Sudeten 
Cicrmans,  iIk'  Pan-Germanic  ideology,  was  sent  to  the 
slaughlcriutusc  as  early  as  in  1945.  The  changes  in  the 
way  of  thinking,  which  iKCitrred  spontaneously  among 
the  (Sudeten  German)  gmssroots.  arc  noi  reex^nized  by 
their  leaders,  who  are  professional  expellees.  On  the 
weekend  the  exjxllees'  .sp<>kcsman  presented  a  catalogue 
of  demands  to  the  C'SFR,  uncompromising  and  radical. 
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They  are  unacceptable.  His  demand  to  return  the  prop¬ 
erty  seized  as  of  1938,  obviously  also  that  which  was 
aryanized  by  the  Sudeten  Germans,  exceeds  even  FRG 
laws.  If  Mr.  Neubauer  wants  to  participate  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations  about  the  GeitMn-Czecho^ovak  Ireaty,  tie 
would  have  to  have  the  trust  of  both  sides.  We  believe 
that  he  is  not  trusted  by  any  side.^* 

CSSD  Critkftcs  Tidenuice  of  Gemuut  Demands 

102905004891  Prague  CTK  in  English  1405  GMT 
28  May  91 

[Text]  Prague  28  May  (CTK) — ^The  Czechoslovak  Social 
l^mocratic  Party  [CSSD]  today  ciitictzed  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Social  Democrats  [ASD]  for  being  too  tolerant  to 
the  property  claims  made  by  the  Sudeten  German 
Landsmannsch^  on  Czec^oalovsAia. 

ASD  formed  itself  on  Saturday  from  the  Social  Demo¬ 
crats’  Club  of  the  former  Civic  Forum.  Its  leaders, 
including  Chairman  Rudolf  Battek,  have  res^atipns 
about  the  CSSD  leadership,  claiming  that  its  leadership 
allowed  the  party  to  be  infiltrated  by  communists  and  is 
directing  the  party  by  communist  methods. 

At  a  press  conference,  CSSD  leaders  criticised  ASD  for 
seeking  cooperation  with  rightist  panics  in  uncritically 
supponing  the  government’s  Gnomic  reform. 

CSSD  presidium  member  Ivan  Fisera  mid,  however,  he 
would  favour  the  cooperation  of  the  twb  social  demo¬ 
cratic  panics  in  the  framework  of  the  parliamentary 
clubs. 

CSSD  disagrees  with  the  public  namii^  of  all  persons 
found  by  the  screening  process  to  be  the  files  of  the 
former  STB  secret  police.  It  called  for  a  definition  of 
institutions  and  functions  which  will  requite  their  pro¬ 
spective  employees  to  have  clean  records,  confirming 
they  have  not  been  STB  collaborators. 


HUNGARY 

Next  Round  of  6-Party  Talks  Postponed  Again 

LD2805200391  Bjudapest  Kossuth  Radio  Network 
in  Hungarian  0500  GMT  28  May  91 

[Text]  The  round  of  six-pany  coordinating  talks  planned 
for  yesterday  was  postponed  again.  According  to  NEP- 
SZABADSAG,  it  was  necessary  because  the  Federation 
of  Young  Democrats  received  a  belated  letter  that 
described  the  conceptions  of  the  Hungarian  Democratic 
Forum.  At  the  same  time,  the  MDF  [Hungarian  Demo¬ 
cratic  Forum}  still  insists  that  the  possible  agrements 
should  be  si^ed  not  by  the  chairmen  of  the  parties  but 
by  the  appointed  delegates  of  the  parties,  although  the 
talks  were  interrupted  last  Monday  because  (5*  this 
precise  issue. 


ROMANIA 

Defense  Says  Sentences  of  CP  Officials  ^Correct' 

9TBA0559A  Bucharest  TINERETUL  LIBER 
in  Romanian  6  Apr  91  pp  L  3 

[Interview  with  Attorney  Paula  lacob  by  Virgil  Mihai- 
lovici;  place  and  date  not  given:  ^'According  to  the 
Evidence,  the  Sentences  Are  Correct!”] 

[Text]  The  trial  of  the  former  Communist  Party  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  members  resulted  in  five  acquittals  and  five 
suspended  sentences.  The  remaining  sentences  have  Cre¬ 
ated  a  great  stir  11  guilty  f^ing;^  with  penalties  of  two 
to  five  and  one-half  years,  ilie  stir  comes  from  the  fact 
that  public  opinion,  or  at  li^t  most  of  it,  expected 
something  else.T%e  name  gi^pciated  with  this,  shall  I 
caH  it  success,  is  that  of  Paula  lacob,  the  attorney  who 
came  into  the  limel^t  l^o^use  she  defended,  and  still 
defends,  Nicu  Ceausescu.  In  the  trial  in  question,  she 
defended  Stefan  Andrei,  Nicolae  Constantin,  and  Con¬ 
stantin  Olteanu. 

[Mihailovici]  Mrs.  lacob,  two  points  that  cannot  be 
denied:  The  fact  that  given  the  names  of  your  clients,  you 
are  said  to  be  the  highest  paid  attorney,  and  the  fact  that 
public  opinion  is  unhappy  with  the  sentences  handed 
(jk>wn  by  the  court. 

[lacob]  One  section  of  public  opinion  may  have  expected 
very  heavy  penalties,*  but  it  forgets  one  thing'  why  they 
were  brought  to  trial  in  the  first  place.  They  were  accused 
of  genocide,  an  accusation  that  was  lefi  standing  until  the 
end  of  the  trial,  when  the  prosecution  asked  that  it  be 
changed. 

[Mihailovici]  But  why  did  the  prosecution  have  to  wait 
for  one  year  before  changing  the  charges? 

[lacob]  It  is  a  customary  thing  but  the  prosecution  after 
exhausting  all  the  testimony,  could  in  fact  have  changed 
the  charges  earlier,  and  here  1  must  add  that  while  the 
prosecution  testimony  was  very  rich,  it  was  almost 
nonexistent  for  the  defense.  Despite  this,  given  the 
existing  evidence,  the  sentence  is  just!  1  was  particularly 
impressed  by  the  judge  b^use  he  truly  applied  the  law 
as  it  should  be  applied,  ^me  were  surprised,  and  1  found 
it  ironic  that  one  defendant,  was  allowed  to  leave  for  his 
mother’s  funeral,  anothibf  bne  because  he  had  to  move 
into  his  house;  forgive  me,  but  the  law  stipulates  that 
exceptions  can  be  made  under  special  circumstances, 
meaning  that  they  should  be  released.  That  it  was  not 
applied  until  now,  that's  peijffcUy  true.  But  we  should  be 
pleased  instead  of  bothemd  by  the  fact  that  a  judge  reads 
the  law,  independently  of  the  one  to  whom  the  law 
applies.  Even  if  I  resent  it,  1  must  consider  what  is 
essential,  and  not  where  and  to  whom  it  applies. 

[Mihailovici]  But  you  see,  the  penalty  is  so  slight  com¬ 
pared  to  the  fad  that  year  after  yegr  everyone  saw  the 
defendants  up  on  top;  the  people  cannot  forget,  espe¬ 
cially  when  they  know  what  they  went  through... 
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[lacob]  For  the  offenses  that  were  upheld,  the  punish¬ 
ments  are  normal.  I  have  defended  and  am  still 
defending  another  8-10  men  who  are  accused  of  geno¬ 
cide.  For  me,  it  was  a  matter  of  conscience  to  know 
whether  it  was  genocide  or  not.  I  never  studied  a  case  as 
thoughtfully  in  my  entire  career;  but  here,  because  it 
concerned  that  many  lives,  I  wanted  to  know.  I  lived 
through  the  Revolution  in  Bucharest,  and  spent  a  good 
part  of  the  night  of  the  21st  at  Inter.  The  next  day,  I  was 
among  the  first  to  reach  the  television  station.  I  will  tel! 
you  a  secret:  I  was  inside  the  door  because  they  had 
asked  for  two  lawyers- who  were  not  members  of  party.  I 
saw  Dumitru  Popescu  and  General  Militaru  come  in.  In 
the  case  of  the  trial  however,  the  fault  lies  with  the 
prosecution.  To  begin  with,  it  sent  the  file  to  the  court, 
which  placed  these  people  under  arrest  and  under  trial. 
The  accusation  of  genocide,  therefore,  rests  with  them. 
The  fact  that  the  charges  were  changed  to  instigation  to 
murder  with  exceptional  circumstances,  also  comes  from 
the  prosecution.  The  prosecution  asked  for  an  appeal;  it 
wants  it  to  be  either  genocide  or  this  new  charge. 

[Mihailovici]  Do  you  think  that  after  the  cases  are 
closed,  new  factors  could  arise  which  could  change  the 
penalties  in  any  way? 

[lacob]  No.  The  appeal  is  in  the  file  documents  and  in 
the  evidence. 

[Mihailovici]  The  people  are  indignant  because  for 
apparently  much  less  serious  acts,  other  offenders  have 
received  identical  penalties! 

[lacob]  Yes  of  course.  We  know  of  cases  where  those  who 
were  beaten  with  serious  consequences,  broken  ribs  and 
other  lesions,  helplessly  watched  the  guilty  being  pun¬ 
ished  with  a  fine,  while  others  were  sentenced  to  three 
years  in  jail  for  saying  "‘get  lost’'  to  a  militiaman!  In  this 
respect,  small  offenses  were  punished  “in  an  exemplary 
manner”  from  case  to  case,  while  major  ones  received 
only  fines! 

[Mihailovici]  From  these  considerations,  you  can  see 
how  the  people  can  fee!  that  justice  still  works  according 
to  the  former  standards,  and  under  the  circumstances, 
they  would  be  right! 

[lacob]  In  this  case,  the  Communist  Party  Executive 
Council  members  were  at  first  strongly  affected  by  whai 
was  happening  to  them.  Their  situation  was  totally 
different,  they  were  not  used  to  it.  As  lime  went  on,  I 
managed  to  know  them  better,  and  the  trial  disclosed 
that  none  of  them  wanted  Ceausescu  to  continue  in 
power.  And  there  probably  is  some  truth  to  their  state¬ 
ments  that  the  personalities  were  harsher  at  the  center  of 
power,  and  that  those  who  were  close  to  him  lived  in 
greater  fear  than  the  rest  of  us,  who  were  more  removed. 
Locked  up  in  prison,  they  became  humans  again,  with  all 
their  human  weaknesses.  Some  of  their  property  was 
confiscated,  and  the  court  relumed  part  of  it.  I’ve  read 
that  the  people  were  incensed  by  this,  but  if  they  did  not 


behave  like  human  beings,  must  we  do  the  same?  The 
great  error  that  people  make  now  is  to  think  as  before, 
and  to  hate  as  they  did. 

[Mihailovici]  Nevertheless,  why  is  it  that  a  man  like 
Verdet,  who  was  also  in  the  inner  circle,  is  still  free? 

[lacob]  A  man  must  not  be  arrested  and  tried  for  that, 
but  because  he  committed  crimes  in  his  political  role. 

[Mihailovici]  Very  well.  Those  who  were  arrested  and 
proven  not  guilty  in  this  trial,  are  now  entitled  to  ask  for 
moral  damages.  Will  they  do  it? 

[lacob]  Maybe  not,  maybe  yes. 

[Mihailovici]  Why  maybe  not? 

[lacob]  If  it  were  me,  I  would  not  ask  for  damages,  and 
I’ll  tell  you  why:  I  would  think  that  even  before,  people 
have  been  imprisoned  by  mistake!  Given  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  and  as  a  counterbalance,  I  don’t  think 
they  will! 

Coman^s  Letter  to  Stanculescu  Published 

9IBA0684B  Bucharest  ADEVARUL  in  Romanian 
7  May  91  p  2 

[“Text”  of  letter  by  Ion  Coman:  “From  One  Soldier  to 
Another” — first  paragraph  is  ADEVARUL  introduc¬ 
tion] 

[Text]  A  few  days  ago  we  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  that 
Mr.  Ion  Coman,  who  is  currently  on  trial  for  his  partic¬ 
ipation  in  the  events  in  Timisoara,  on  17  March  1991 
sent  through  ADEVARUL  to  General  Victor  Stancu¬ 
lescu,  who  at  that  time  was  the  minister  of  defense.  The 
then  director  of  the  newspaper  refused  to  publish  the 
letter  without  giving  any  reasons  for  his  decision.  As  a 
partisan  of  having  all  the  truth  about  the  Revolution 
told,  our  newspaper  today  carries  the  letter,  with  its 
special  references  to  the  “Timisoara  moment.” 

Esteemed  General  Victor  Stanculescu, 

/  am  addressing  this  open  letter  to  you  in  a  desire  to  make 
known  the  truth  about  some  of  the  most  important 
moments  of  December  1989  in  which  we  were  together 
involved.  The  Army  and  the  people  must  learn  and 
understand  from  us  the  reality  as  it  u  as,  not  falsified  or 
distorted,  and  then  they  will  be  able  to  more  easily 
understand  the  origin  of  the  confusion  prevailing  in  our 
society  and  the  reasons  for  which  a  large  number  of 
innocent  people  are  wasting  their  lives  behind  bars.  As  we 
have  seen,  temtxmzing  and  delaying  can  only  have  nefar¬ 
ious  consequences.  Some  problems  should  have  been 
disciLssed  and  clarifted  decently,  in  a  civilized  manner, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  truth  in  the  very  first  few  weeks  of  the 
postrevolutionary  period. 

In  fact,  /  confess  that  for  a  long  while  after  /  was  arrested, 
i.e.,  until  May  1990,  since  /  didn't  have  any  means  of 
information  in  detention,  I  thought  that  you,  too,  as  well 
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as  the  other  generals  and  officers  who  were  In  Timisoara 
in  the  days  of  17-22  December  1989  on  more  specific 
military  missions^  than  I  was,  were  unjustly  sharing  the 
self  same  fate  as  /.  /  thought  that  what  was  happening  was 
an  anachronism,  hut  I  was  convinced  that  being  innocent, 
together  we  would  he  able  to  Sixm  make  truth  prevail. 
Later  /  was  pleased  to  learn  that  many  of  the  officers  and 
generals  who  had  been  in  Timisoara  in  those  days  were 
promoted  in  grade,  and  that  you,  too,  had  In^en  promoted 
and  appointed  minister  of  national  defense.  That  is  when 
/  gained  greater  faith  and  hoite  that  the  truth  will  Ih^ 
spoken  sooner  and  that  the  frank  dialogue  you  will  have 
with^  the  factors  in  power  will  lead  to  the  clarification  and 
edification  of  all  the  Sixiaf  forces,  including  the  Judiciary. 
Unfortunately,  the  situation  took  an  inexplicable  turn  for 
me,  contrary  to  any  objective  judgment. 

In  the  belief  that  you  will  not  mind  hearing  the  troubles  of 
former  collaborators  who  overnight  became  defendants 
without  evidence.  I  want  to  remind  you  that  military 
honor  and  dignity  and  the  oath  we  took  before  the  country 
and  people  obligate  all  of  us  to  he  hones  and  correct  in  any 
situation  and  to  unwaveringly  serve  truth.  Military  regu¬ 
lations  require  us  to  be  honest  with  both  our  superiors  and 
our  subordinatc.s. 

You  may  recall  that  on  17  December  1989  around  1500 1 
met  you  at  the  airport  together  with  Generals  Gu.se, 
Cirneanu,  and  Nuta,  and  together  we  stayed  to  wait  for 
General  Chitac  (unlike  what  you  stated  in  your  27  Feb¬ 
ruary  1991  interview  in  FL  \CAR.  \,  to  which  I  will  refer 
later). 

At  that  time  /  asked  you  what  you  knew  about  'Timisoara: 
you  answered  what  you  clearly  then  stated  in  RFS.t.S- 
TFRFA  Il  tN.4TFA\\  \  of  4  May  1990,  namely  that  '  In 
Timisoara  there  are  actions  organized  from  outside 
aimed  at  destabilizing  the  onuury.  That  statement  in 
RENAS'!  FRF.  \  HANA'TFANA  amtradicts  on  the  one 
hand  your  statement  in  FL.  H'  \R  \  that  General  C  hitac 
allegedly  i(dd  us  at  the  airport  about  the  events  m  Timi¬ 
soara,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  view  yoit  expressed  in 
DFMOC'RA'HA  No.  4  of  February  1991  about  the  fact 
that  "MHea  was  r<rr  tight  with  the  information  even 
toward  us.  his  deputies.*'  The  latter  view  is  undtndncdly 
not  credible.  It  is  obvious  that  Genera!  Milea.  having  set 
in  motion  such  armed  U nets  (uftet  on  H  December,  not 
1 6  as  you  stated,  there  had  been  a  parade  of  unarmed 
military  detachnu.nis)  aivi  having  dispatched  there  his 
main  collaborators,  had  a  clear  idea  tu't  only  of  the 
senous  danget  in  it  /*/.  //  lious  yira  ■.\a\.  />//.*  oufiliciich'  ot 
the  danger  that  at  ihc  time  ihrcamiud  the  rut  nr  n.umtrv 
and  our  national  mugnty  and  siwereignty  hi  fac^  it  wus 
for  that  reason  that  C  'eause.scu  that  day  declared  a  shtictf 
emergency  in  the  municipality  of  Timisoara  and  ordered 
fire  to  be  opened,  an  order  that  Gen.  Mtlea  an  epted  and 
conveyed  to  the  military  units  immediate  after  noon, 
accompanied  by  the  password  "Radii  the  Uand.some.  " 

The  above  mentioned  statement  in  RFN  lSI'FRF  I 
BAN.4IF.tNA  clearly  contradicts  another  reasmi  you 
gave  in  FL  IC. IRA.  when  vou  said  that  Gen.  Milea  sent 


you  to  Timisoara  because  you  were  in  charge  of  industry. 
As  all  know,  only  one  enterprise  in  Timisoara  (lOT) 
fexpansion  not  known]  had  a  military  representative,  so 
that  did  not  justi  fy  your  travel  there.  That  this  was  so  was 
also  proven  by  the  fact  that  while  you  were  in  Timisoara 
you  didn  7  go  to  any  enterprise. 

Another  aspect  worth  mentioning  is  that  already  at  the 
airport  Gen.  Guse  told  me  that,  as  jtrst  deputy  minister  of 
de  fense,  you  were  going  to  stay  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
former  county  party  committee  at  the  order  of  Minister 
Milea:  so  that  was  a  definite  assignment  decided  in 
Bucharest,  not  a  chance  solution  that  emerged  in  'Timi¬ 
soara,  as  you  let  it  be  undersUHHl  in  FL4CAR.4.  .4s  is 
known,  you  arrived  uninvited  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
former  county  party  committee  during  the  telecon  ference: 
the  fact  that  I  didn  7  know  where  you  were  is  also  atte.sted 
by  the  fact  that  I  didn't  manage  to  secure,  as  I  was  told  to 
do,  the  participation  of  the  generals  in  the  teleconference. 
The  real  significance  of  your  presence  at  the  headquarters 
was  also  reflected  by  the  fact  that  on  20  December  1989. 
a  fter  the  state  of  emergency  was  expanded  to  all  of 'Tim  is 
County,  Ceause.scu  appointed  you  sole  military  com¬ 
mander.  You  know  that  at  that  time  I  oppo.sed  the 
implementation  of  the  decree  on  the  state  of  emergency 
(not  "proclamation,"  as  you  called  it  in  FL.4CAR.4),  and 
that  we  also  assumed  responsibilities  that  undoubtedly 
saved  the  lives  of  thoitsands  of  people  and  averted  Moody 
acts  of  violence  and  con  frontation,  as  well  as  destruction 
that  would  have  had  incalculable  con.sequences  for  Timis 
County  and  especially  jhr  the  city  of 'Timisoara.  It  was 
also  Ceausescu  personally,  not  Mi  lea,  who  called  me  up  in 
the  a  fternoon  of  21  December  1989  and  requested  that  you 
go  Ilf  Bucharest  urgently,  where  he  said  you  were  to  be 
given  important  mi.ssions  (at  the  time  you  were  under  the 
influence  of  the  shot  you  mentioned  in  the  FLACARA 
interview,  which  was  given  to  you  in  the  morning  of  21 
December  1989  at  (kSOO  after  the  state  of  emergency 
decree  was  communicated,  alnnit  which  ut*  already  had 
decided  not  to  implicate  either  the  .l/v;/]’  or  the  other 
forces  of  order). 

.4 ltd  indeed.  Ceausescu  did  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to 
entrust  you  with  the  command  of  the  .\rmy  on  22 
December  1989.  Still,  I  was  surprised  to  read  in 
FI  .KARA  how  yt  m  '  sent  C  \'a  usesc  u  pack  i  ng '  ‘  without 
frankly  ((  llim;  him  that  the  Army  had  no  reason  to  u.se 
firearms  tH  cuiise  the  demoijst rotors  in  the  streets  were 
peaceful,  n  Duld  it  not  have  been  a  braver  solution  to  take 
advantiige  of  the  forces  ymi  had  with  you  and  under  you  to 
(letam  and  try  ( ‘caiisescu,  in  which  case  the  presence  of 
the  innv  would  have  avet ted  bhuidslted  and  the  destruc- 
tien  i  f  Miluithlc  national  treasures  like  the  Art  Museum 
and  the  National  Library  and  protected  the  lives  of 
hundreds  tf  innocent  victims  who  fell  a  fter  Ceau.sescus 
removal? 

Yon  remember  that  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  on  19 
December  1989.  also  sen.sing  C  'eausescu  's  end  to  which 
you  referred,  I  cuggoricaUy  told  Flena  Ceausescu  and 
Fmil  Bobu — whereby  I  was  taking  a  great  re.sfxmsibil- 
ity — that  as  of  that  moment  the  soldiers  no  longer  had  any 
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reason  to  take  action  in  the  city  because  we  were  not 
facing  vandals,  hut  working  people  who  were  in  enter¬ 
prises  preparing  peaceful  demonstrations.  And  as  is 
known,  on  19  December  1989  the  workers  organized 
manifestations  in  enterprises,  but  the  extensive  demon¬ 
strations  in  the  city  streets  and  squares  took  place  on  20 
December  (not  on  the  19th  as  you  inadvertently  said). 
Constantin  Dascalescu  and  Emil  Bobu  were  also  present 
in  Timisoara  on  20  December;  they  were  met  on  arrival 
and  escorted  back  to  the  airport  by  Constantin  Nuta,  not 
by  you. 

Another  problem  concerns  the  person  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Zeca.  Several  times  you  placed  your  meeting  with 
him  at  the  signal  batallion,  although  as  you  well  know  he 
met  us  at  the  airport  when  we  arrived  (around  1630,  not 
1600  as  you  said).  You  stood  next  to  Gen.  Guse  when  Lt. 
Col.  Zeca  reported  that  there  nm  already  shooting  in 
Timisoara  and  that  there  had  been  fatalities  by  then.  In 
your  interview  for  FLACAR.4  you  admitted  that  from  the 
airport  all  the  generals— except  for  Constantin  Nuta  who, 
contrary  to  your  statements,  went  with  me  directly  to  the 
former  county  party  committee — went  to  the  Interior 
Ministry  Inspectorate  (although  in  RENASTEREA 
BANATEANA  you  had  said  that  you  went  straight  to  the 
18th  Division).  Then,  however,  you  failed  to  disclose  the 
fact  that  at  the  Interior  Ministry  Inspectorate,  Gen.  Stefan 
Guse,  faced  with  the  utterly  special  situation  he  found  in 
Timisoara,  repeated,  in  your  presence  and  the  presence  of 
other  generals  and  high-ranking  officers,  the  ministers 
order  to  open  fire  and  to  use  every  kind  of  infantry 
weapons. 

Upon  reading  your  interviev^s,  like  many  informed  citi¬ 
zens  1  felt  a  need  to  sec  you  take  a  dear  and  honest 
position  resting  on  facts  and  on  the  law. 

Among  other  things,  I  am  referring  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
newspaper  DEMOCRAl'l  A,  asked  by  the  reporter  whether 
it  was  humane  that  imprisoned  politicians  and  officers 
should  be  further  .sacrificed,  you  answered:  ‘7  am  not  in 
favor  of  punishing  innocent  people,  hut  in  any  event  1 
think  that  some  people  \s  innfK'ence  shoiddn  7  come  at  the 
expense  of  serious  damages  to  Romania,  especially  in  a 
troubled  situation  like  the  present.  If  there  is  innocence. 
General,  it  stands  on  its  own,  it  only  needs  to  he  recog¬ 
nized.  Once  again,  1  .say  that  u/*  are  innocent  because  we 
didn’t  violate  any  pre-22  December  1989  law,  on  the 
contrary,  we  took  upon  ourselves  responibih ties  that  will 
do  us  honor  at  a  fUst  trial.  Unfortunately,  however,  such  a 
trial  still  tarries. 

Besides,  1  don't  think  that  recognizing  <Hir  innocence 
could  cause  great  damages  to  Romania.  The  Romanian 
people  in  their  wisdom  understand  increasingly  better 
what  is  the  truth  and  implicitely  who  the  real  guiliy 
parties  were.  .4t  the  same  time.  1  think  that  a  "troubled 
situation  like  that  present"  which  you  invoked  in  the 
above-mentioned  interview  can  be  cleared  only  by  hon¬ 
estly  and  frankly  reporting  the  truth  and  by  correctly 
informing  the  Army  and  the  public.  /I.v  minister  of 


national  defense  and  as  a  direct  participant  in  the  events 
of  Timisoara  you  have  a  noble  obligation  to  do  so. 

In  the  same  interview  you  dearly  con  firmed  the  statement 
of  the  DEMOCRATIA  reporter  that  (in  resolving  these 
extensive  legal  farces)  everything  depended  on  "higher 
political  reasons  and  judiciary  wisdom. "  But  as  you  know. 
General,  one  of  the  principles  formulated  already  on  22 
December  1989  in  the  platform  of  the  National  Salvation 
Front  was  the  separation  of  powers  in  the  state.  Conse¬ 
quently,  there  is  no  room  for  "higher  political  reasons" 
when  it  comes  to  the  law,  to  truth,  freedom,  and  the  lives 
of  innocent  people.  And  as  for  the  "Judiciary  wisdom"  you 
mentioned,  it  can  demonstrate  its  existence  by  accepting 
the  truth  and  releasing  from  prisons  people  shoved  there 
unjustly,  magically,  and  without  evidence,  raiher  than  by 
adopting  undignified  and  patently  vengeful  compromise 
solutions.  One  of  the  currently  harshly  criticized  practices 
of  the  old  regime  was  mixing  politics  in  specifically 
judiciary  issues.  However,  replacing  truth  by  a  formula 
along  the  line  of  "higher  political  reasons"  is  a  regression 
that  means  promoting  incomprehensible  attitudes  in  a 
democracy  built  on  fairness,  justice,  and  law. 

Upon  addressing  this  open  letter  to  you  1  cannot  help 
thinking  of  the  Romanian  Army,  about  the  soldiers  with 
whom  1  grew  up  and  trained  in  dignity  and  honor  as  an 
qffi<^er,  a  general,  and  a  man,  faithfully  serving  the 
fatherland  and  the  people. 

From  the  Jilava  prison  hospital  where  1  am  ravaged  by 
illness  and  dose  to  the  evening  of  my  life,  these  may  be  the 
last  thoughts  1  can  put  down  on  paper  as  a  mark  of 
profound  respect,  great  love,  and  gratitude  for  the  Roma¬ 
nian  .  trmy.  My  modest  life  was  .spent  entirely  under  the 
combat  banner  of  the  Army. 

Report  on  Antitotalitarian  Forum  Convention 

9 1  B.  i 063 1 1)  Bucharest  .1 DE I '  I R  UL  in  Romanian 
16  .4pr  91  pp  1-2 

(Article  by  Andrei  Alexandra  on  ihc  Anlitotalitarian 
Democratic  From  convention  held  in  Bucharest;  dates  of 
convention  not  given] 

[Text]  The  third  convention  of  the  Anlitotalitarian  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Forum  of  Komaniu  [FDAR]  held  a  threc-day 
convention  at  the  PSD  [Social  J[>?mocrai  Party]  head¬ 
quarters.  The  following  items  were  on  the  agenda: 
Report  on  activities  since  December  1 090  to  the  present; 
discussions  on  the  report:  drafting  a  Proclamation  to  the 
Nation;  statute  modificalions  (such  as  the  legal  inclusion 
in  the  forum  leadership  of  leaders  of  parties  that  have 
members  in  the  forum  in  at  least  10  counties);  election 
for  forum  leadership  positions. 

The  FDAR  incorporates  the  following  political  and  of 
course  apolitical  groups:  PNL  (National  Liberal  Party], 
UDMR  [Democratic  Association  of  Hungarians  in 
Romania].  PNT-cd  (National  Peasant  Christian  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party],  PSD  (Social  Democrat  Party],  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Democratic  Union  [UDC],  the  Romanian  Ecology 
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Party  [PER],  Party  of  Democratic  Union  [PUD],  Liberal 
Monarchist  Party  [PLM],  the  World  Union  of  Free 
Romanians  [UMRL],  the  Civic  Alliance  [AC],  and  the 
Association  of  Former  Political  Prisoners  [AFDP]. 

% 

The  addresses  covered  a  wide  spectrum  of  views,  from 
enthusiastic  radicalism  expressed  in  violent  language — 
‘iliescu  is  to  blame  for  the  genocide,”  "'Birladeanu  is 
guilty  of  economic  crimes,  this  entire  team  is  made  up  of 
criminals”  (Oclav  Radulescu);  ‘This  regime  must  be 
toppled  now  and  quickly,  lest  it  comes  to  destructive  and 
grave  measures:  There  should  be  a  general  strike” 
(FDAR  chairman  for  Cluj):  ”We  must  stop  being  Mos¬ 
cow’s  chicken  coop”  (M.  Zamfir);  “The  passive  masses 
must  be  reawakened.  Only  street  demonstrations 
demanding  the  resignation  of  the  president,  the  prime 
minister,  and  Parliament  give  us  a  chance  for  the  future” 
(E.  Pasca);  “The  country  is  ruled  by  those  who  brought  in 
communism  in  1946.  The  government  must  be  made  up 
only  of  members  of  the  opposition,  without  the  FSN 
[National  Salvation  Front]”  (FDAR  dele^te  for  Caras- 
Severin) — all  the  way  to  political  clearsightedness  and 
realism. 

Here  are  several  statements  from  the  latter  category:  “I 
agree  with  what  you  said  (in  reference  to  the  address  of 
the  Caras-Severin  delegate),  but  this  kind  of  talk  can 
seriously  harm  the  country.  You  are  lai^ely  right,  but 
that  should  be  kept  in  your  heart.  To  come  to  something 
we  are  dutybound  to  utilize  all  the  factors.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  pull  Romania  out  of  its  present  spot”  (Radu 
Cimpeanu);  “Throu^oul  my  activities  all  these  years  I 
was  an  anticommunist  and  1  belong  to  the  opposition  as 
a  matter  of  principle.  At  many  opposition  meetings  the 
perception  of  the  domestic  situation  was  not  realistic. 
Currently  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  without  the  FSN.  Such  a  government  could  be 
very  efficiently  sabotaged.  Consequently,  I  believe  that 
we  need  a  real  national  unity  government”  (lYed 
Nabadan,  FDAR  representative  for  (  luj):  “We  don’t 
side  with  a  given  party,  we  struggle  for  human  rights.  It 
is  true  that  the  government  and  Parliament  don’t  carry 
authority  and  are  incapable  of  asserting  themselves,  but 
President  lliescu  doesn't  need  to  resign”  (1.  Siefaneseu, 
chairman  of  the  Human  Rights  Defense  I  eague):  “Since 
the  founding  of  the  UDMR  our  wish  has  been  to 
contribute  to  the  democratization  ort)ur  country,  so  that 
we  can  all  fccr  at  home.  There  can  be  no  talk  of 
democracy  if  the  minorities  do  not  enjoy  their  rights. 
You  can  continue  counting  on  our  help  in  the  stru^le 
against  totalitarianism  and  attempts  to  create  diversion 
by  dividing  us  and  turning  us  into  enemies”  ((jc/a 
Domokos). 

In  fact,  throughout  the  three  days  of  discussions,  aside 
from  the  adoption  of  the  Proclamation  to  the  Nation, 
two  issues  aroused  special  interest:  the  possibility  that 
the  FDAR  member  parties  may  participate  in  local 
elections  on  joint  lists,  and  the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
opposition  deputies  and  senators  from  Parliament.  At 


the  beginning  of  the  proceedings,  amid  general  enthu¬ 
siasm,  both  issues  were  declared  endorsed  by  the  com¬ 
ponent  parties.  By  the  end  I  noted  the  following  state¬ 
ments  at  the  press  conference:  “In  principle  it  was  jointly 
agreed  to  select  the  person  capabfo  of  rallying  the  greatest 
support  and  of  presenting  the  best  guarantees  of  serious¬ 
ness  and  firmness  in  the  anticommunist  struggle.  The 
decision  will  be  up  to  each  political  party  and  will  be 
taken  at  the  opportune  moment”  (Comeliu  Coposu); 
“The  people  best  placed  to  win  in  the  local  elections,  i.e., 
those  who  enjoy  competence,  recognition,  and  support, 
those  will  be  the  people  we  will  support.  Since  there  is  as 
yet  no  law  on  local  elections,  they  will  take  place 
according  to  lists  or  will  be  uninominak”  (Radu  Cim¬ 
peanu);  “1  want  to  confirm  what  Messrs.  Coposu  and 
Cimpeanu  said.  The  Declaration  of  Principles  of  the 
National  Convention  for  the  Establishment  of  Democ¬ 
racy  issued  in  December  envisaged  as  a  first  action  the 
election  of  competent  people  with  a  flawless  civic  atti¬ 
tude  whom  we  would  jointly  support”  (Sergiu  Cunescu). 

These  were  the  parties’  positions  on  a  possible  with¬ 
drawal  from  Parliament:  “Whether  to  pull  out  the  Par¬ 
liament  members  will  be  decided  by  the  steering  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  respective  parties.  In  the  case  of  the 
PNT-cd  such  a  decision  has  already  been  taken  and  will 
be  implemented  at  the  most  opportune  moment”  (Cor- 
neliu  Coposu):  “Such  a  decision  must  be  thought  out 
very  well  and  it  can  be  taken  only  after  an  extremely 
careful  analysis.  PSD  believes  that  the  time  has  not  come 
and  that  there  are  reasons  to  continue  Parliamentary 
activities”  (Sergiu  Cunescu):  “Is  this  the  moment  to  pull 
out  of  Parliament?  No!  If  you  traveled  the  country  you’d 
see  that  the  tenor  is  very  different  from  what  it  is  here. 
Whom  are  wc  supposed  to  represent?  Ourselves,  or  do 
we  want  to  represent  the  counti7?!  If  we  don’t  have  the 
brains  to  represent  it,  Verdei  will  do  it  in  a  few  months 
lime.  Conflicts  within  the  FSN  were  mentioned  here.  We 
have  observed  them  directly  in  Parliament.  You  ignore 
this  facet  of  parliamentary  activities.  You  must  realize 
that  to  a  large  extent  our  presence  there  contributed  a 
certain  clarification  within  the  FSN:  our  presence  helped 
facilitate,  if  it  didn’t  actually  provoke  this  kind  of 
dissociation,  and  at  a  political  level  the  dissociation  of 
the  FSN  is  important.  We  mustn't  hit  all  our  opponents 
at  the  same  lime.  Any  strategy  treatise  leaches  that  they 
should  be  hit  one  by  one,  otherwise  there  is  the  risk  that 
they  may  unite.  If  Vcrdel  J>as  formed  organizations  with 
thousands  and  thousands  of  members,  that's  no  joke. 
Their  solidarity  has  its  roots  in  fear,  fear  of  us,  lest  they 
l>c  ousted  from  their  positions.  Do  you  want  us  to  do  the 
same  for  the  FSN?  We  may  be  acting  according  to  some 
inner  urge,  but  politics  is  a  matter  of  reason  before 
heart”  (Radu  Cimpeanu). 

And  finally,  these  were  the  main  ideas  culled  from  the 
Proclamation  to  the  Nation  adopted  by  the  convention 
(their  publication  does  not  mean  that  they  arc  shared  by 
ADEVARULeditorial  sialT): 

it  has  been  almost  one  year  since  the  current  leaders 
came  to  power  by  moral  fraud.  The  country  has  been 
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brought  lo  economic  and  political  disaster.  The  current 
authorities  rclly  on  the  old  nomenklatura.  A  decisive  and 
harmful  role  for  the  present  moral  crisis  is  played  by  the 
Romanian  Television.  The  national  .sentiment  was  pro¬ 
foundly  injured  by  thei^resideni's  signing  the  treaty  with 
the  USSR.  The  parliamentary  majority  is  imposing 
undemocratic  laws:  the  prerogatives  envisaged  in  the 
draft  ('onstitution  for  the  president  pave  the  way  for  a 
personal  dictatorship.  The  Proclamation  demands  the 
following:  the  government's  resignation  and  its  replace¬ 
ment  by  a  provisional^ovcrnment,  which  should  achieve 
a  genuine  change  in  the  country's  politics.  Such  a  gov¬ 
ernment  must  ensure  changes  in  the  administrative 
structures,  including  the  forces  of  order  and  the  media. 
At  the  same  time,  an  emergency  program  must  be 
implemented  to  hall  the  economic  decline,  lo  dissolve 
Parliament,  and  lo  organize  general  elections.  The  pres¬ 
ident  must  publicly  assume  the  responsibility  for  the 
violation  of  the  principles  of  a  stale  of  law.  If  the 
authorities  do  not  take  note  of  these  legitimate  demands, 
the  FDAR  reserves  the  right  lo  act  through  known  legal 
means,  culminating  in  withdrawing  the  Parliament 
members  of  the  component  parlies  from  the  legislative 
bodies. 

The  convention  elected  Engineer  I.  Manucu  of  Craiova, 
who  on  13  June  1990  stopped  the  power  supply  to  the 
railways,  when  the  miners  were  heading  for  Bucharest,  as 
chairman  for  the  next  term. 

We  will  carry  further  reports  on  the  discussions  held 
during  those  days,  on  additional  addresses,  and  on  the 
general  political  atmosphere. 

Analysis  of  Opposition  Successes^  Failures 

91BA063IC  Bucharest  ADEVARUL  in  Romanian 
16  Apr  91  pp  I  5 

[Article  by  Sei^iu  Andon:  ‘The  Opposition  Between 
Quasi-Successes  and  Quasi-Failures"’] 

[Text]  The  month  of  April,  which  under  the  former 
regime  was  with  great  fanfare  designated  the  month  of 
cleanliness,  should  have  won  a  far  hotter  reputation  in 
our  new  social  calendar,  namely  as  the  month  of  upsurge 
of  the  opposition. 

The  objectives  seemed  4o  be  both  necessary  and  attain¬ 
able.  Necessary,  because  the  actual  political  opposition 
continues  to  play  a  minor  role;  and  possible,  because  the 
socioeconomic  and  even  the  political  conjuncture 
seemed  favorable  to  a  pressure  offensive  against  the 
authorities. 

The  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  opposition  did  not 
materialize  nor  do  they  seem  to  be  materializing.  So  far 
not  even  the  premises  of  the  offensive  have  been 
achieved,  which  currently  were  at  least  two:  consoli¬ 
dating  public  support  for  each  layer  of  the  opposition, 
and  then  coordinating  actions  and  strategies  between  the 
parliamentary  opposition  and  the  extraparliamentary 
opposition.  The  marches  and  meetings  initiated  at  this 


lime  by  the  ('ivic  Alliance  were  designed  lo  lead  to  a  far 
more  spectacular  assertion  of  the  street  opposition  than 
III  the  past,  while  the  simultaneous  holding  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Democratic  Anlitoialilarian  Front  of 
Romania  (FDAR)  seemed  destined  to  coordinate  the 
cffoils  of  the  "onicial"  opposition  w'ithin  itself  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  "‘unotTicial"  opposition. 

l*he  meetings  and  marches  initiated  by  the  C'ivic  Alli¬ 
ance  were  more  extensive  than  the  ones  organized  by  the 
same  group  in  the  last  two  months  of  last  year,  but  they 
fell  far  short  of  the  hopes  lo  which  the  present  conjunc¬ 
ture  entitled  us.  Let  us  not  forget  that  this  conjuncture  is 
made  up  of  the  unpopular  consequences  of  the  economic 
policy,  the  emergence  of  serious  conflicts  within  the 
majority  parly,  and  evident  and  even  official  tendencies 
toward  authoritarianism...  as  well  as:  the  public's  faith  in 
its  electoral  choice,  its  hunger  for  stability  and  for 
resuming  productive  activities,  and  the  masses'  mistrust 
of  political  exhibitionism  and  unscrupulous  oppor¬ 
tunism. 

Neither  can  the  parliamentary  opposition  be  said  to  be 
taking  advantage  of  the  conjuncture.  In  itself  the  meeting 
of  the  FDAR  National  Convention  marked  organiza¬ 
tional  progress,  but  the  uneven  unfolding  of  its  proceed¬ 
ings  and  the  defensive  position  of  the  groups  represented 
in  Parliament  toward  the  political  leaders  of  the  street 
movement  do  not  promise  the  kind  of  progress  expected 
toward  forming  a  significant  opposition.  Neither  does 
the  situation  seem  lo  have  been  settled  concerning 
agreements,  procedures,  convnetions,  alliances,  and  pro¬ 
grams,  let  alone  the  key  lest  of  massive  popular  support. 

What  can  be  the  explanation  for  the  still  low  credibility 
of  the  parliamentary  and  extraparliamentary  opposition 
among  the  large  public? 

Without  trying  lo  make  an  exhaustive  analysis,  we  can 
distinguish  several  traits  that  from  the  beginning  marked 
(in  a  negative  sense)  the  opposition  movement  in 
Romania  and  continue  to  do  so. 

One  almost  unanimously  admitted  truth  that  persists  is 
the  absence  of  a  platform  that  is  clearer  and  more 
attractive  than  the  imperfect  and  disputed  government 
program.  However  large  the  deficiencies  of  that  pro¬ 
gram,  it  enjoys — aside  from  the  fact  that  it  exists — ^the 
support  of  the  administration,  ^mething  that  in  the 
psychology  of  the  masses,  deformed  by  years  of  totali¬ 
tarianism,  is  equated  with  a  certain  coefficient  of  com¬ 
petence.  The  opposition  could  counteract  this  “coeffi¬ 
cient”  through  a  more  coherent  platform,  but  that 
miracle  has  not  yet  happened,  nor  could  it  be  detected  in 
the  recent  program  documents  of  the  opposition,  i.e.  the 
Civic  Alliance  Charter  and  FDAR’s  Appeal  to  the 
Nation. 

The  prospects  of  improvement  of  these  programs,  at 
least  from  the  viewpoint  of  popularity,  are  not  loo 
optimistic.  Because  the  opposition  front  incorporates 
some  merely  decorative  or  ephemeral  parlies — freaks  of 
the  political  “biotope” — it  is  formally  obligated  to 
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While  ihc  danger  or  dangers  threatening  democracy 
continue  to  lurk  in  the  shadows — perhaps  in  forms  yet 
unknown  in  historical  experience — anticommunism 
continues  to  manifest  itself  as  vehemently  as  it  docs 
blindly  After  so  many  defeats  and  sulTcring,  incurred 
mostly  in  a  struggle  fought  with  unequal  and  dishonest 
weapons,  the  adversaries  of  lol’lisl  dictatorship  find  it 
difficult  to  sec  the  shrinking  to  the  point  of  disappearing 
of  the  ideology  and  policy  their  opposed.  They  don’t  sec, 
or  they  refuse  to  sec.  how  communism  physically  and 
politically  devoured  the  real  opposition,  leaving  only 
museum  pieces  as  survivors,  then  died  suffocated  by  its 
own  obesity.  Having  escaped  martyrdom — thanks  to 
luck,  biological  resistance,  emigration,  ambiguity,  or 
even  temporary  pacts  with  the  adversary — the  current 
leaders  of  the  opposition  continue  to  furiously  whip  the 
defunct  monster,  stick  their  best  weapons  into  it,  and  use 
it  to  avenge  their,  luckless  fate,  physical  sufferings,  exile, 
ambiguity,  or  the  embarrassment  of  having  accepted 
compromises.  During  this  lime,  relaxed  and  self- 
confident,  politicians  unmarked  by  past  repression — 
except  flcelingly  or  by  trivialization — ignore  the  dead 
monster  and  erase  from  their  memory  the  reminiscences 
of  a  childhood  spent  on  the  back  of  the  dragon.  So  some 
end  up  relaxed  and  others  all  tensed  up.  However,  in 
politics  tension  is  the  stale  of  lotalilarians,  while  democ¬ 
racy  requires  relaxation,  calm,  and  serenity.  That  is  why 
even  the  psychological  dice  arc  as  yet  not  favoring  the 
opposition. 

I  mentioned  the  persisting  danger  of  a  return  to  dicla- 
lorsliip.  It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  dispute  or  ignore 
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eiul.o  ivx  raJlMiig  ilie  ‘.ilini  inaix)iil\.  uiueh  by  nature 
prefers  siabilily  and  equilibrium,  around  Ihc  majority 
parfv.  ^ont'rl‘1MU‘  that  doesn't  bode  well  elcvtorally  for 
Iht  !  he  i;Mi(<nalr/alion  !nis*.d  on  !*nstJiis!  of 

lilt  iio;'K'  x!>  •>  the  ballot  boxes  and  the  appeal  to  street 
pK^suix*  Jv.rJ  I  » :i  VICIOUS  circle  fitim  which  the  oppo^i- 
vx M!  I.  M  05  jbie  lo  break  out  unless  ii  discovers  new 
nu.ie.s  .»oi SI*  e  Cm). 

In  itsc!f  :he  iiMsiakc  of  disputing  ihecicelion  resuOs  with 
dicibeocal  perseverance  is  lantamount  to  a  serious  insult 
to  civic  viride.  the  majority  of  the  clccloniic  fell  preiiy 
special  about  having  voted  frecK  for  the  first  lime  in  53 
years,  and  for  most  people  for  the  first  time  in  Iheir  lives. 
Ignoring  this  satisfaction  is  another  deficiency  that 
detracts  from  the  scope,  soundness,  and  power  of  per¬ 
suasion  of  our  current  opposition.  There  arc  others,  too. 
but  as  wc  said,  the  present  article  was  not  meant  to  be 
exhaustive. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Croatian  Deputy  Minister  of  Police  Interviewed 

9IIiA()608C  Zagreb  DANAS  in  Serbo-Croatian  V  Apr  91 
pp  18-19 

[Interview  with  Slavko  Degorieija,  Croatian  deputy  min¬ 
ister  of  police,  by  Jclena  Lovric:  place  and  date  not 
given:  “We'll  Go  To  Knin^Too:  Croatian  Deputy  Min¬ 
ister  of  Police  Thinks  There  Is  Still  a  Chance  for  Talks, 
but,  if  Necessary,  Special  Forces  Will  Again  Be  on 
Duly” — first  two  paragraphs  are  DANAS  introduction] 

[Text]  Slavko  I>cgoricija,  the  most  active  negotiator  of 
the  Croatian  powers,  who  probably  visited  all  Scrbi.'in 
settlements  speaking  with  everybody  who  wanted  to,  a 
man  with  a  broad  and  quick  smile  who  does  not 
resemble  in  any  way  the  usual  notion  of  a  policeman,  but 
who  unexpectedly  became  a  deputy  minister  of  police 
recently.  He  had  just  returned  from  Pakrac  where  he  was 
on  that  dramatic  day  when  there  was  shooting  there  and 
they  also  went  to  war  the  day  before  yesterday,  and 
where  things  calmed  down  after  that,  he  says,  even 
between  those  w'ho  were  ven*  rigid,  and  even  extreme,  in 
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tiu'ir  viewpoints.  Later  IX-gcMieija  v|)<yko  uitli  pari  Jte 
eouncil  of  the  Serhian  tVinocvaiie  Paitv 
Slavonija  and  Haranjn,  askint'  ilu  in  lo  prepare  a  mm  *•! 
questions  that  they  wanted  to  aiui  no!  alwa\>  ic 

complain  ahoiit  h<>\v  they  had  heen  eheaictl 
presenlint’  their  ilemands  \o  someone  iu  he  ;.o\  er  ini  v  i:? 
As  'oon  as  tlio'  evpiC'^sed  tin*  i-  h  u> »  ilL  vapi 
ludiiM.JM  1  )':‘Oi lei) :  ..erect!.  I  *  'a.»!  •:  n  i. 

Let  o;  u*  Sv5ine»‘  ^a?  .’:  «r’ ■‘Ij*  .aect  .t  i  .  .  i'». 

tae  et  liv .  liMe*'  i  ntimi  i’i  ‘  ‘ 

^peci(K.l!^.  Ore.  Saiurday.  olien  (lie  .seoei.  :n  ^=!^*ee 
‘\'as  bemii  t>repaud.  liie  exeeniivv'  ♦  emKil  of  :hc  SI  'S  ,a 
the  level  of  t  laalia  met  m  Ohrovac.  Ac; tn'dinL' 
informalivm  that  IVgorieija  now  has.  the  eouncil  ee.ii- 
cluded  that  all  <>pcn  prohlems  of  relations  between 
(  roais  and  Serbs  in  (  roalia  should  be  resolved  by 
negolialions  or  peaceful  means.  The  newly  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  executive  council  of  the  SDS.  Tanjga,  is 
allegedly  taking  that  position,  and  some  others  who 
earlier  opposed  him  arc  also  for  talks  now.  IfDcgoricija 
knew  earlier  the  lime  and  pkicc  that  meeting  was  held, 
perhaps  the  Plilvice  action  would  have  been  prolonged. 
Bui  it  wasn't,  and  so  it  happened  that  at  Plilvice,  where 
members  of  the  Slavonian  SDS  Had/ie  and  Savic  stayed 
overnight,  they  were  arrested:  this  naturally  aroused 
tempers  there.  It  seems  that  Degorieija  did  everything  to 
have  them  released.  In  order  to  discuss  their  status,  he 
went  lo  Pakrac,  but  he  says  that  at  that  lime  the 
continuation  of  negotiations  was  being  discussed,  and  he 
was  told  that  a  platform  of  the  political  unraveling  of 
Croai-Serb  relations  in  Croatia  would  soon  evolve. 

[Lovric]  Docs  this  mean  that  your  action  at  Plilvice 
really  came  at  the  wrong  time? 

[Degorieija]  I  donU  think  that  it  came  at  the  wrong  time, 
but  at  the  eleventh  hour.  Perhaps  it  could  have  been 
decided  differently  if  their  meeting  had  been  known 
about,  but  I  don't  believe  so.  Actually,  the  patience  of  the 
population  around  Plilvice  was  already  on  the  verge  of 
self-action.  During  the  night  from  Satur^y  to  Sunday,  in 
Dreznik  we  barely  stopped  300  people  who  wanted  lo 
move  on  Korenica  with  their  bare  hands  and  settle 
accounts  with  the  local  population  on  a  nationalistic 
basis.  That  would  have  been  a  horror.  We  used  great 
force  to  prevent  it.  Such  a  situation,  still  very  tense, 
prevails  in  the  whole  area  of  the  Dinarics — not  only  in 
Kijevo,  but  also  in  SinJ,  Dmis,  imotski  Vriica,  the 
population  is  threatening  to  take  their  own  action.  1 
spoke  with  Petar  Gracanin  a  little  while  ago  and  made 
him  aware  of  the  information  that  the  Manic  police  are 
again  mistreating  people,  they  have  again  attacked  some 
clergymen,  they  are  searching  Croatian  homes.  Two 
women  fled  this  morning  from  that  Kn in  maelstrom  to 
Drnis,  seeking  protection.  The  situation  in  Dmis  is  now 
such  that  the  Croats  there  want  to  jail  the  Serbs,  And  so 
it  goes  then.  Kidnappings  are  beginning  in  Obrovac, 
Bcnkovac,  Olocac;  they  are  blowing  up  rails  where  they 
hadn't  before:  unrest  is  spreading.  And  when  a  crowd 
starts  to  administer  justice,  you  know  what  the  result  is 
like. 
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like  iions  l(>  k«  vp  prixInoiMai  Iroin  In  .n/  iMU:nu|}U\l.  arc 
!)cing  ihrcaleaod  for  | their]  coojXTalion.  as  it  is  siiid, 
with  the  listashi.  1  licv  are  oonviiKiiig  me.  indeed,  that 
such  tensions  arc  already  diifcrenl  now  in  the  area  of 
Knin.  Ciracac  and  Korenica,  that  a  rebellion  will  erupt 
against  those  jK'opIc  who  promise  everything  but  deliver 
nothing,  don't  give  anything  except  weapons,  and  take  a 
lot  of  money  even  for  ihcm.  They  don't  share  those 
weapons  for  free,  they  gel  them  for  nothing,  and  they  sell 
them,  smuggle  them.  Some  indications  arc  that  these 
men  are  gelling  good  and  rich,  they  buy  new  cars  and 
apartments  in  Belgrade.  All  that  will  be  found  out  sooner 
or  later.  These  militant  groups  are  fiercely  supporting 
Milosevic  directly.  Who  can  believe  his  words  that  he  is 
against  all  force,  aggression,  and  shooting,  and  know  at 
the  same  time  that  he  is  sending  weapons  directly  from 
Kragujcvac.  One  day,  for  example,  two  truckloads  of 
boxed  weapons  arrived  in  Lupac  from  there.  That  has  a 
lot  of  importance  for  Serbs  in  Croatia  when  they  see  that. 
This  was  shown  one  day  at  a  meeting  with  public  and 
cultural  workers.  The  open  trend  is  increasingly  common 
that  the  relations  between  Serbs  and  Croats  in  Croatia 
can  be  resolved  only  through  their  negotiations  and 
talks. 

[Lovric]  To  what  extent  did  what  happened  at  Plilvice 
have  a  sobering  effect? 

[Degorieija]  Pakrac  was  the  beginning.  There  were  casu¬ 
alties  at  Plilvice,  unfortunately,  and  now  people  see  what 
it  means  to  resolve  controversial  questions  through  con¬ 
flict.  I  think  that  even  the  most  extreme  have  now 
comprehended  that  there  won’t  be  anything  of  what 
someone  promised  them — thaMhe  Army  will  react  to 
their  provocation  of  clashes  and  that  room  for  some 
other  accounts  will  be  opened  in  this  way.  That  didn't 
happen  either  in  Pakrac  or  in  Korenica  and  now  you  sec 
the  turn  of  events:  now  the  Army  is  traitorous,  it's  not 
the  people’s  any  more,  now  it’s  a  group  of  bandits....  At 
the  beginning  we  claimed  that  the  Army  wouldn’t 
become  involved  in  the  clashes.  We  are  in  contact  very 
often  with  certain  leaders  from  the  Fifth  Army  District 
and  I  must  say  that  I  have  always  encountered  a  lot  of 
understanding  and  the  wish  for  problems  to  be  resolved 
by  agreement.  At  Plilvice  they  dispatched  helicopters  for 
several  minutes  when  the  wounded  were  in  question. 
When  I  heard  yesterday  that  700  kilograms  of  explosives 
were  stolen  from  a  mine  and  that  the  danger  exists  that  a 
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dam  could  be  blown  up  between  Knin  and  Drnis,  and  the 
Army  offered  to  intervene  in  this  context,  I  agreed 
immediately.  Better  they  than  the  Ministry  of  Internal 
Affairs,  since  we  surely  do  not  wish  to  provoke  a  new 
armed  clash  between  two  opposing  sides.  I  know  it’s  not 
easy  for  some  representatives  of  the  Army,  and  they  are 
a  subordinate  organization,  but  I  don’t  have  any  com¬ 
ments  on  those  with  whom  I  am  cooperating. 

[Lovric]  Wasn’t  it  really  necessary  in  all  these  actions  to 
use  the  Army  more,  since  there,  where  the  police 
encounter  resistance,  soldiers  could  perhaps  become 
active? 

[Degoricija]  General  Raseta  called  me  on  Saturday 
before  the  intervention  at  Plitvice  and  asked  whether  it 
was  correct  that  we  were  preparing  this  action.  I  told  him 
that  we  had  sent  a  negotiator  and  we  were  waiting  for  an 
answer.  If  Martic’s  police  withdraw  and  conditions  are 
thus  created  for  talks,  we  won’t  intervene.  I  then  said, 
please.  General,  you  are  also  from  Lika,  use  your 
authority,  do  something  to  prevent  violence  by  Martic’s 
police,  since  they  are  now  spreading  through  the  Plitvice 
area,  the  villages  that  are  not  only  Serbian  and  thus 
inevitably  creating  tension  which  will  explode.  I  said  that 
I  was  prepared  to  go  with  him  to  Korenica  if  necessary. 
When  they  say  that  we  haven’t  done  all  that  we  could, 
that  is  simply  not  the  truth.  I  also  informed  the  federal 
secretary  about  this,  I  said  to  him:  Mr.  Gracanin,  if  you 
have  the  forces  and  the  resolve,  I  am  prepared  to  go  with 
you  to  all  the  Serbian  places.  I  am  always  willing  to  speak 
with  the  Serbian  people,  in  Labac  and  Korenica  they  said 
to  me:  so  long,  Mr.  Degoricija,  not  get  out  of  here  or 
good-bye,  this  means  that  they  wanted  to  see  me  again. 
They  whistled  at  me,  they  shouted,  but  then  they  quieted 
down,  it  was  quiet  like  in  church. 

[Lovric]  How  has  the  government  in  Croatia  figured  to 
dispel  the  fear  that  exists  in  the  Serbian  people,  how 
prepared  was  it  to  go  to  such  talks? 

[Degoricija]  I  don’t  like  it  when  Gabelica  says  that  we  in 
the  Croatian  Democratic  Union  have  gotten  scared  like 
a  songbird.  I  would  ask  Mr.  Gabelica  where  he  has 
crowed  that  except  on  Republic  Square  or  perhaps  on 
some  Gajeva  street  where  he  lights  a  candle.  Let  ones  like 
that  move  among  the  people,  let  them  try  to  act  politi¬ 
cally  in  crisis  areas,  and  let  them  show  themselves  to  be 
extremists  if  they  think  that  is  the  solution,  but  let  them 
show  themselves.  Anyone  can  stroll  through  Zagreb  and 
talk,  but  to  go  where  a  tragedy  can  occur  is  something 
else  altogether.  So,  has  there  now  been  enough  contact? 
We  have  tried  many  times,  but  they  have  often  not 
accepted  it  on  the  other  side,  they  have  refused.  For 
example,  with  the  compilation  of  documents  on  cultural 
autonomy,  we  drew  up,  with  representatives  of  districts 
with  the  greatest  Serbian  population,  a  joint  program  of 
discussions  at  public  platforms.  It  was  agreed  to  begin  in 
Benkovac,  but  the  president  of  the  district  barred  the 
platform  the  day  before.  Or  on  the  eve  of  my  meeting 
with  the  workers  of  Simecki  in  Gracac,  the  new  president 
of  the  Executive  Council,  whom  Babic  placed,  reported 
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that  he  could  not  guarantee  my  security.  I  spoke  to  him 
in  vain:  just  let  me,  don’t  worry,  let  the  workers  lynch 
me.  He  came  to  me  the  second  time  with  conditions:  if 
the  Croatian  government  recognizes  the  Serbian  Auton¬ 
omous  Region  of  Krajina,  the  National  Council....  I  told 
him  that  we  had  finished  our  conversation,  since  no  one 
wanted  to  recognize  either  the  Serbian  Autonomous 
Region  of  Krajina  or  the  National  Council  in  that  way. 
We  can  talk  about  what  institutions  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  so  that  through  them  equality  of  Serbs  in  Croatia 
would  be  guaranteed,  but  the  republic  organs  must  make 
the  decisions  about  this,  and  no  usurpers  should  dictate 
them. 

[Lovric]  What  will  you  do  with  Knin?  Have  you 
announced  that  you  will  go  further? 

[Degoricija]  That  was  not  said  now,  but  a  long  time  ago. 
But  a  spark  of  hope  in  a  possible  negotiated  settlement 
has  always  appeared.  President  Tudjman  said  several 
days  ago  that  he  was  putting  a  moratorium  on  all  actions 
while  interrepublic  negotiations  continue  and  until  space 
for  talks  on  solving  the  Knin  problem  is  created.  But  it 
was  also  said  equally  openly,  clearly  and  loudly:  if  that 
doesn’t  happen,  and  Martic’s  bandits  continue  their 
abuse,  we  will  also  go  to  Knin.  There’s  no  doubt  about 
that.  This  question  must  be  resolved.  But  they  are 
continuing  with  their  provocations.  They  betrayed  the 
negotiations  and  our  trust,  because  they  did  not  release 
those  whom  they  had  captured,  although  it  was  agreed 
they  would  do  it  when  we  did  too.  They  are  not  shy  about 
cheating.  Therefore,  they  are  doing  everything  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  the  way  they  would  come  out  for.  They  speak 
about  the  wretched,  unprotected,  attacked  Serbian 
people.  And  we  have  never  once  fired  the  first  bullet,  or 
carried  out  a  single  action  first.  We  announced  our 
action  ori  television,  leaving  open  the  possibility  that  it 
wouldn’t  come  to  that.  But  when  it  could  no  longer  be 
avoided,  we  gave  them  the  opportunity  to  pull  out 
without  casualties,  since  casualties  are  not  our  aim.  I 
claim  responsibly.  If  we  had  wanted  to,  we  could  have 
cut  off  retreat  to  Labac  and  Udbina  for  all  those  who 
were  at  Plitvice.  We  had  the  forces,  but  we  didn’t  use 
them,  we  gave  them  the  chance  to  flee  from  that  area.  We 
have  been  very  tolerant  and  patient  in  these  nine  months 
since  assuming  power.  But  we  had  to  oppose,  in  an 
organized  and  radical  manner,  the  appearance  of  Mar¬ 
tic’s  self-appointed  police,  actually  renegades  from 
society  who  have  how  become  aggressive  in  their  actions, 
who  are  terrorizing  the  population,  who  are  changing 
and  replacing  the  legitimate  organs  of  government,  who 
are  destroying  the  system  and  the  order,  and  who  are  not 
choosy  about  their  methods.  Because  we  are  no  longer 
talking  about  individuals  but  about  some  type  of  mili¬ 
tary  revolt  and  an  organized  band  that  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated.  When  legitimate  organs  of  the  federation 
review  what  is  happening  in  the  way  that  the  federal 
government  and  Ante  Markovic  did,  announcing  a  deci¬ 
sion  about  an  invalid  secession,  the  Ministry  of  Internal 
Affairs  will  have  free  hands  to,  when  all  possibilities  of 
negotiations  are  exhausted,  undertake  other  measures. 
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[Lovric)  But  now  you  are  still  in  a  phase  of  seeking  a 
solution  by  agreement? 

[Degoricija]  Well,  there  are  still  some  chances  for  agree¬ 
ment  and  a  peaceful  settlement. 

[Lovric]  How  would  you  comment  on  the  demand  by 
some  opposition  parties  to  carry  out  the  mobilization  of 
the  people  and  prepare  for  war? 

[Degoricija]  That  is  an  extreme  measure,  but  I  think  that 
we  are  not  yet  at  the,  stage  where  conscious  preparations 
for  civil  war  must  be  carried  out.  1  personally  do  not 
believe  that  there  are  such  people  who  would  consciously 
gravitate  toward  such  a  possibility.  President  Tudjman 
said  that  in  a  case  of  need  he  would  turn  to  the  people 
and  call  on  them  to  obstruct  and  resist  any  kind  of  attack 
by  anyone  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  republic  of  Croatia. 

[Lovric]  How  much  truth  is  there  in  the  rumors  that  the 
police  ranks  are  still  expanding  at  an  accelerated  pace? 

[Degoricija]  The  departure  of  people  from  that  organi¬ 
zation  is  continuing,  but  at  their  wish.  All  who  have  any 
possibility  are  leaving  for  their  pension.  We  have  now 
received  25  claims  for  release  from  the  Lika  area  alone. 
These  [vacancies]  must  be  filled  with  new  people.  It’s 
also  similar  in  some  other  districts.  On  the  other  hand 
certain  areas  have  not  yet  been  covered  by  police  sta¬ 
tions.  I  don’t  know  the  exact  information,  but  1  think 
that  the  active  force  now  hovers  around  16,000 
policemen. 

[Lovric]  It  is  also  claimed  that  you  have  emptied  all 
republic  treasuries  for  the  procurement  of  weapons? 

[Degoricija]  And  exactly  what  is  there  that  is  not  being 
said  about  these  weapons?  If  all  that  were  true,  we  would 
be  the  strongest  armed  force  in  Europe.  1  don’t  say  we 
aren’t  strong,  but  not  the  way  they  claim.  1  think  all  this 
is  being  done  in  a  very  organized  and  responsible 
manner  and  nothing  is  being  exaggerated.  Our  task  is  to 
ensure  the  security  and  stability  of  the  state  order.  If  we 
did  not  act  in  this  way,  1  assure  you  that  we  wouldn’t  be 
talking  here  today.  Unfortunately,  that’s  the  way  it  is.  I 
believe  in  the  power  of  the  voter’s  ballot,  but  even  for 
that  precondtions  must  be  created  and  guaranteed. 

Slovene  Social  Democratic  Union  Leader  Interviewed 

91BA0643A  Zagreb  DANAS  in  Serbo-Croatian 
30  Apr  91  pp  29-31 

[Interview  with  Rastko  Mocnik,  chairman  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Union  of  Slovenia,  by  Vedrana  Rudan; 
place  and  date  not  given:  “Slovenes  Are  Superfluous” — 
first  three  paragraphs  are  DANAS  introduction] 

[Text]  The  chairman  of  the  Social  Democratic  Union  of 
Slovenia,  sociologist  Rastko  Mocnik,  on  negotiations  in 
Yugoslavia,  Slovene  independence,  a  government  that 
has  abandoned  its  election  promises,  strengthening  the 


state  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens,  the  current  position 
of  intellectuals,  the  collapse  of  the  economy,  and  rifts  in 
the  ruling  coalition. 

In  the  last  years  of  communist  rule  in  Slovenia,  Dr. 
Rastko  Mocnik,  associate  professor  in  the  sociology 
division  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  in  Ljubljana, 
was  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  Slovene  alternative 
movement  and  did  not  miss  an  opportunity  to  directly 
help  the  youth  of  that  time,  which  in  those  days  were  the 
only  real  opposition. 

In  contrast  to  his  former  fellow  combatants,  who  took 
advantage  of  the  change  in  government  to  gain  ministe¬ 
rial  posts  or  leadership  positions  in  the  DEMOS  coali¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Rastko  Mocnik  remained  a  member  of  the 
opposition.  Until  several  months  ago,  he  was  primarily 
active  through  UJDI  [Association  for  Yugoslav  Demo¬ 
cratic  Initiative],  as  the  chairman  of  its  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  but  after  the  margin^ization  of  UJDI,  he, 
together  with  Zivko  Pregl,  Ivo  Vajgi,  and  several  well- 
known  Slovene  intellectuals,  founded  the  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  Union  of  Slovene,  of  which  he  is  also  chairman. 

[Rudan]  Where  in  society  do  the  members  of  the  federal 
government  come  from? 

[Mocnik]  Yugoslavia  today  is  a  country  ruled  by  tribal 
chiefs,  who  unfortunately  enjoy  legitimacy.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  federal  government  is  the  only  one  with  a 
respectable  program,  but  that  government  lacks  legiti¬ 
macy  and  was  not  elected  in  normal  democratic  elec¬ 
tions.  That  is  why  it  is  hard  for  each  individual  in  this 
state  to  make  up  his  mind.  He  can  support  something 
that  he  finds  appealing  and  rational,  aware  that  such  a 
strategy  has  no  chance  and  that  it  lacks  legitimacy. 
Naturally,  he  can  also  allow  rule  to  be  exercised  by  elites 
who  lack  a  genuine  program,  who  do  not  reflect  on 
political  questions,  and  who  at  the  same  time  pursue  an 
antidemocratic  and  economically  catastrophic  policy. 

[Rudan]  What  motivates  intellectuals  to  participate  in 
this  sort  of  political  environment? 

[Mocnik]  The  majority  of  people  are  forced  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  politics  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  during  the 
time  of  the  so-called  struggle  for  democratic  change.  The 
motivating  force  behind  the  political  commitment  of 
many  intellectuals  over  the  f^st  20  years  has  in  fact  been 
the  struggle  to  get  away  from  politics  in  order  to  allow  us 
to  concern  ourselves  with  the  very  things  that  actually 
interest  us. 

It  may  sound  trivial,  but  1  must  note  that  Yugoslavia, 
and  especially  Slovenia,  was  not  part  of  the  real  socialist 
system.  Today,  in  terms  of  the  political  atmosphere  and, 
unfortunately,  in  terms  of  the  economic  and  social 
situation  as  well,  we  are  even  with  the  countries  of  the 
former  East  Bloc. 

[Rudan]  Foreign  newspaper  correspondents  have  called 
the  people  “conferring”  on  the  fate  of  the  former  feder¬ 
ation  “cowboys.”  Is  there  a  chance  that  we  will  redesign 
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was  preJoiviina.u  in  the  siemor  :  .ua*  Ntnigcles 
N  ugoslavia,  i-)ni  early  opposition.  espee‘ally  PKWIS 
and  the  !%S  sludenis,  was  verv  skeptieal  towards  the 
slate.  In  the  final  phase  of  our  dem<HTalic  siej)  forward, 
the  revolutionary  understanding  of  the  state  was  par¬ 
tially  abandoned,  primarily  for  tactical  reasons,  and  the 
liberal  concept  of  the  state  as  a  means  prevailed.  In 
Slovenia,  w  resorted  to  a  legalistic  tactic,  and  this 
proved  to  be  successful.  The  previous  method  aroused 
suspicion  among  the  ruling  powers,  and  they  destroyed 
the  movement  and  its  goals.  The  turnaround  came  when 
wc  used  an  open  type  of  debate.  Because  ihcir  most 
important  effect  is  an  incidental  one;  specifically,  they 
are  politicizing  and  enlightening  broad  strata  of  soc'icly. 
In  that  case,  il  is  not  even  important  whether  or  not  you 
have  “pushed  through"  your  ideals;  what  is  instead 
important  is  that  you  have  allowed  for  public  debate  that 
will  prevent  bad  moves  by  the  authorities  and  will 
perhaps  even  give  rise  to  better  ideas. 

[Rudan]  Is  this  concept  characteristic  of  Slovenia  only? 

(Mocnik]  Over  the  past  decade,  il  has  been  dominant  in 
all  parts  of  Yugoslav  ia.  However,  a  reaffirmation  of  this 
concept  in  the  posteicclion  period  would  free  us  from  the 
present-day.  universal  felishization  of  the  stale. 

[Rudan]  To  what  extent  is  the  current  model  for  negoti¬ 
ations  affecting  the  unraveling  of  the  Yugoslav  knot? 

[Mocnik]  In  principle,  il  is  a  completely  wrong  model. 
Narrowing  down  the  number  of  negotiators  lowers  the 
number  of  ideas  that  are  in  play  and  leads  to  a  psycho¬ 
logical  dramatu^y  with  its  own  dialectic.  This  dialectic 
is  not  necessarily  good.  Second,  it  is  unclear  which 
moves  are  being  made  by  the  negotiators  because  of  the 
internal  political  scene  in  their  republics.  The  majority 
of  these  ve?^  dramatic  moves  are  directed  at  republican 
public  opinion  and  are  orchestrated  in  internal  conflicts. 
Because  of  this,  the  current  negotiations  are  proceeding 
from  the  lowest,  minimum  starting  points,  meaning  the 
most  rigid  ones  as  well! 

[Rudan]  Many  observers  say  that  endlessly  defining 
starting  positions  is  nothing  more  than  a  coverup  of 
one’s  own  inability  to  negotiate  and  of  the  negotiators’ 
incompetence. 

[Mocnik]  Since  I  am  best  acquainted  with  the  Slovene 
situation,  1  can  talk  about  the  Slovene  government.  They 
arc  aware  that  the  economy  is  moribund  and  that  it  is  on 
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(Riidanj  tiow  do  >01.  opiain  Ihe  liui  that  all  other 
insliliitiwiis  ihrough  whteh  Vugt>sla\Megc>lialions  could 
heeondueU‘cl  have  been  pushed  aside,  and  that  only  “the 
si.x"  and  the  SFRY  Presidency  arc  left  on  the  scene? 

[Mocnik]  The  fact  is  that  a  hybrid  organ  has  been 
created,  which  i.s  called  the  “extended  presidency  of  the 
SFRY,"  and  in  that  I  sec  a  certain  formula  for  compro¬ 
mise.  Specifically,  actual  social  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  republican  chiefs,  or  rather  the  republican  govern¬ 
ments,  while  a  minimum  of  legal  order  demands  that 
negotiations  he  conducted  within  the  framework  of  fed¬ 
eral  institutions,  meaning  the  Presidency.  Thus,  in  prac¬ 
tical  terms  we  have  a  situation  in  which  decisions  arc 
actually  made  by  a  nonsystcmic  body — the  SFRY  Pres¬ 
idency  plus  the  presidents  of  the  republics.  Despite  the 
justified  objections  to  this  type  of  solution,  it  is  still 
apparent  that  there  is  a  minimum  desire  to  prcscr\'e  the 
procedural  integrity  of  this  process. 

[Rudan]  This  is  all  starling  to  look  like  a  farce. 

[Mocnik]  In  fact  it  is  a  farce.  Still,  I  personally  think  that 
they  have  found  a  formula  that  ultimately  resembles  the 
mechanisms  of  a  true  stale.  Their  agreement  could  result 
in  a  joint  proposal  before  the  SFRY  Assembly  as  the 
competent  body  according  to  the  procedures  currently  in 
force. 

[Rudan]  But  hasn’t  lime  run  out?  In  other  words,  has  the 
development  of  the  situation  in  the  field  overcome  the 
competence  and  the  real  power  of  the  negotiators? 

[Mocnik]  They,  themselves,  have  helped  along  this  sort 
of  development  of  the  situation,  most  of  all  because  they 
have  discredited  themselves  through  frivolous  actions 
and,  in  general,  by  their  own  conduct.  If  wc  turn  the  lens 
around,  we  arc  forced  to  conclude  that  what  we  arc 
talking  about  is  a  crisis  of  the  political  elites.  The  old 
political  elite  has  practically  no  plan,  since  il  arose  from 
a  one-party  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  political 
elites  have  a  very  limited  horizon  for  reflection.  In  fact, 
they  are  unable  to  reflect  beyond  republic  borders.  This 
has  already  been  seen  dramatically  in  Slovenia,  which  is 
why  the  opposition  parties  are  demanding  a  more  active 
Yugoslav  policy  from  the  government.  The  argument  for 
this  stance  is  nationalistic:  Slovene  interests  must  he 
protected.  We  arc  talking  about  egotistical,  national, 
republican  interests,  which  in  practical  terms  this  gov¬ 
ernment  is  realizing  to  a  much  lesser  extent  in  the 
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iniikiional  nalionahsin  Is  nban*'i(>nt\l.  I  tv'.irvr  ihai  th;*; 
is  an  cnlirol}  inkn  ial  tiucsuoiv  *'n\  Hh  lorces  that  arc 
cu!rcni]\  in  pvnvri.  In  SiDvrina.  n;::i*Muilism  is  iho  glue, 
or  laihci  the  conned ivc  tissue,  of  the  ruling  coalition, 
riicy  need  naiionniism.  although  some  parts  ofOKMOS 
arc  already  noticing  that  this  ideology  is  completely 
inetTcclual.  The  irony  is  that  the  current  composition  of 
the  Slovene  parliament  offers  the  possibility  of  other 
coalitions  as  weli.  VVithin  the  framework  of  a  new 
alliance  and  the  government  that  would  then  be  formed. 
The  CJrecns  could  become  much  more  prominent  than 
they  have  been  up  to  n*>w.  But  the  Greens  do  not  have 
the  courage  to  lake  such  a  step.  On  the  contrary,  they  arc 
even  mucli  more  modest  in  their  demands.  They  have 
drastically  lowered  their  aspirations  in  terms  of  demands 
for  the  demilitarization  of  Slovenia. 

[Rudan]  To  what  extent  is  reducing  our  narrative  down 
to  relations  between  Croats  and  Serbs  an  obstacle  to 
finding  a  genuine  solution? 

[Mocnik]  It  is  tragic  and  degrading  from  the  viewpoint  of 
historical  pride  that  this  state  still  functions  on  the  basis 
of  the  border  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Roman 
Empires  or  between  eastern  and  western  Christianity. 
This  means  that  nothing  has  changed  over  the  past 
thousand  years....  Bui  joking  aside,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  prewar  models  of  the  Serb-Croal  conflict  are  cata¬ 
strophic,  since  even  in  the  past  they  have  brought 
nothing  good.  Speaking  cynically,  however,  there  is  also 
a  positive  aspect  to  all  this.  Specifically,  the  Slovenes 
have  noticed  that  they  are  superfluous!  They  can  throw 
themselves  into  this  conflict  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
some  sort  of  advantage  from  it.  The  tragedy  of  this 
situation  is  most  patently  evident  from  the  well-known 
press  conferences,  which  arc  reduced  to  a  dialogue 
between  Tudjman  and  Milosevic,  while  all  the  others  arc 
statists  who  are  pulling  for  one  side  or  the  other.  Slovenia 
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implicit  rali<»nahtv  in  their  hchavicM.  wh  di  niearv-.  thai 
it  is  possible  u  iliid  a  solution  with  the  military  in  the 
form  of  a  compromise  that  would  be  salisfaclury  to  all 
sides. 

[Rudan]  What  about  the  role  of  the  .INA  as  arbitrator  in 
the  current  ethnic  conllicls'.^ 

[MoenikJ  In  iveent  limes,  the  Army  has  taken  on  a  very 
difficult  task.  namcK  the  role  of  United  Nations  peace¬ 
keeping  forces  in  the  ttrrilory  of  Yugoslavia!  Naturally, 
this  role  gives  the  JNA  the  option  of  arbitration,  in  a 
situation  like  this,  the  most  dangerous  fact  is  that  the 
military's  institutional  approach  docs  not  guarantee  (hat 
such  actions  taken  by  it  will  also  be  democratic.  Even 
though  we  arc  no  longer  talking  about  an  ideological 
force,  the  interests  of  the  JNA  can  also  be  realized 
undemocralically. 

[Rudan]  The  concept  of  separation  has  been  promoted, 
which  has  no  past  precedent  in  legal  theory  and  practice. 
What  docs  this  concept  mean  in  practice? 

[Mocnik]  Separation  is  a  term  that  the  Slovene  Parly  of 
Democratic  Reform  has  managed  to  introduce  into  the 
game.  They  were  in  a  very  awkward  situation  before  the 
plebiscite.  They  were  faced  with  a  choice,  cither  to 
oppose  the  DEMOS  initiative  for  the  plebiscite,  in  which 
ease  they  would  automatically  become  traitors  to 
Slovene  interests,  or  to  accept  the  initiative  and  lose 
their  identity!  This  is  why  they  decided  in  favor  of  this 
separation  move.  And  that  was  not  fair.  Specifically, 
they  used  an  absolutely  undefined  concept,  which  in 
practical  terms  has  absolutely  no  meaning.  I.n  this  way. 
the  communists  wanted  to  preserve  their  niom  for 
maneuvering,  or  rather  for  the  confederal  option. 
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[Rudan]  Recently,  the  greatest  supporters  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Yugoslav  community  of  stales  have  been  Bush  and 
the  EEC.  How  do  you  interpret  the  messages  of ‘‘external 
factors/'  who  arc  viewed  here  with  an  explicit  lack  of 
sympathy?  y 

[Mocnik]  It  is  an  ultimatum.  Their  stance  is  crystal  clear, 
and  the  other  thing  is  that  it  would  certainly  be  appalling 
if  we  were  to  stay  together  simply  because  some  other 
third  party  wants  it!  On  the  other  hand,  their  position  is 
extremely  rational,  albeit  egotistical.  This  knowledge 
should  serve  as  a  warning  to  all  our  politicians  that  in 
international  relations  the  greatest  role  is  played  by 
rational  and  self-seeking  parties.  Our  disintegration  docs 
not  please  them  for  many  reasons.  In  the  most  simple 
terms,  they  cannot  allow  six  impoverished  dwarves  to 
enter  the  European  Community,  because  then  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  republics  separately  would  have  a  role  identical  to 
the  role  of  the  underdeveloped  republics  in  our  federa¬ 
tion.  Second,  the  major  interests  of  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  etc.  are  at  play  here.  The  old  story  about  hegemony 
in  this  region  is  happening  again,  only  in  a  difTerenl 
version.  It  is  certain  that  France,  and  especially  Italy,  arc 
afraid  of  renewed  German  interest  in  the  Balkans.  Since 
almost  all  the  old  stories  are  currently  being  repeated, 
this  issue  has  come  up  for  debate  here  as  well. 

[Rudan]  Slovenia  was  the  first  of  the  Yugoslav  states  to 
turn  to  the  world  for  recognition  of  its  sovereignty  under 
international  law.  The  results  of  this  action  fell  short  of 
all  expectations.  Only  Austria,  unlike  the  United  States 
and  Germany,  showed  a  certain  amount  of  under¬ 
standing  for  Slovenia's  new  position. 

[Mocnik]  Unfortunately,  Slovenia  look  the  Lithuanian 
model  as  its  ideal,  and  that  was  stupid  from  the  very 
outset.  The  tours  by  Rupel,  Peterle,  and  Kucan  would 
have  been  much  more  successful  if,  instead  of  asking  for 
political  recognition,  they  had  offered  concrete  projects 
for  establishing  ties  and  providing  foreign  capital.  It  was 
also  a  mistake  to  ignore  regionalism,  bemuse  it  would  be 
much  easier  to  integrate  into  Europe  through  regional 
ties.  It  is  especially  interesting  that  this  erroneous  con¬ 
cept  in  Slovene  foreign  policy  is  supported  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  right,  while  the  left  is  more  partial  to  a  more 
lightweight  regionalism  without  sensitive  questions  of 
sovereignty. 

The  Austrians  do  not  know  what  is  better  for  them — ^for 
Slovenia  to  secede  from  Yugoslavia  or  not.  From  con¬ 
tacts  with  leftist  Austrians,  I  have  concluded  that  they 
are  not  encumbered  by  the  classic  Austrian  interest  in 
gaining  an  outlet  on  the  Adriatic.  The  rightists,  however, 
would  be  much  happier  about  secession  followed  by 
colonization  and  Germanization.  In  the  current  situa¬ 
tion,  Austria  is  a  much  stronger  partner,  who  would 
simply  devour  us  in  very  short  measure. 

[Rudan]  During  the  first  months  of  DEMOS  rule,  you 
were  characterized  as  a  benign  form  of  the  fascistization 
of  Slovenia.  Is  it  possible  that  this  assessment  applies 
today,  one  year  after  DEMOS  came  to  power? 


[Mocnik]  In  recent  limes,  they  have  curtailed  their 
ideological  offensive,  primarily  because  of  dissension 
and  disagreements  within  DEMOS  itself.  But  their  first 
actions  cicarly  lead  to  a  rehabilitation  of  fascism  and  a 
reactivation  ol  civil -social  factors  that  objectively  lead  to 
tascism.  fhis  factor  is  still  strong,  because  right  now 
even  workers,  schoolchildren,  and  women  arc  organizing 
corporatively.  At  the  moment,  there  are  a  number  of 
pscudopnriy  entities  that  arc  in  fact  corporative.  Never¬ 
theless,  an  obvious  defensive  action  has  taken  place  on 
the  ideological  level,  since  there  is  also  a  liberal  element 
within  DEMOS  ilScIf,  an  clement  that,  conditionally 
speaking,  is  linked  to  the  leftist  or  liberal-national  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  Liberation  Front. 

[Rudan]  You  have  said  that  the  plebiscite  was  simply  a 
trick  by  the  government  to  stay  in  power  another  six 
months  and  to  draw  public  attention  away  from  the 
catastrophic  economic  situation  and  towards  the 
national  plan. 

[Mocnik]  I  stand  behind  that  assessment.  Through  the 
plebiscite,  DEMOS  bought  time  for  another  six  months, 
until  June.  And  before  they,  themselves,  stipulated  that 
time  period,  I  estimated,  on  the  basis  of  economic 
trends,  that  they  could  not  possibly  last  longer  than  those 
six  months.  In  no  sense  should  one  forget  that  at  the  time 
the  ruling  coalition  was  in  a  very  unfavorable  position, 
since  the  standard  of  living  had  fallen  discernibly.  and 
for  the  first  lime  the  economic  indicators  were  clearly 
negative.  At  the  same  lime,  the  Greens  began  to  support 
the  idea  of  demilitarization,  and  that  practically  meant 
the  breakup  of  DEMOS. 

[Rudan]  But  that  deadline  will  be  expiring  soon. 

[Mocnik]  Yes.  And  it  is  very  significant  that  the  commu¬ 
nists  have  abandoned  the  lactic  of  constructive  opposi¬ 
tion.  In  this  way,  they  too  have  joined  in  the  demands  by 
our  Social  Democratic  Union  for  new  elections  or  for  a 
reconstruction  or  deposing  of  the  government. 

[Rudan]  After  its  victory  in  the  elections,  DEMOS 
announced  the  urgency  of  adopting  a  constitution  for  the 
sovereign  state  of  Slovenia.  But  this  constitution  has  yet 
to  see  the  light  of  day.  Why? 

[Mocnik]  This  example  shows  how  even  a  basic  political 
act  is  not  exempt  from  utterly  everyday  political  games. 
DEMOS  insisted  on  a  constitution  at  the  very  beginning, 
and  the  opposition  blocked  it.  Now  it’s  the  other  way 
around.  And  this  is  simply  because  DEMOS  knows  that 
a  constitution  will  be  followed  by  elections,  and  the  latest 
polls  show  that  it  commands  only  20  percent  of  all 
potential  voters,  whereas  it  did  have  56  percent  of  the 
electorate. 

[Rudan]  What  is  your  assessment  of  the  current  position 
of  the  media  in  Slovenia? 

[Mocnik]  The  media  are  being  subjected  to  terrible 
pressure  from  the  ruling  coalition  and  in  fact  are  holding 
their  own.  The  government  wants  to  subordinate  the 
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media  in  such  a  way  that  it  appoints  their  chiefs.  This 
type  of  scenario  has  already  been  played  out  with  televi¬ 
sion,  where  in  commissar  fashion  they  have  filled  the 
leading  posts  with  politically  loyal  people,  while  threat¬ 
ening  unsuitable  journalists  with  the  loss  of  their  jobs  or 
significantly  narrowed  maneuvering  room  for  then 
work.  As  far  as  DELO  is  concerned,  DEMOS  has  long 
been  at  war  with  that  publication.  In  that  war.  DELO  has 
been  in  a  much  weaker  position  than  has  been  the  ease 
with  Slovene  Television.  Atlcmpis  arc  being  made  to 
curry  favor  by  granting  primitive  and  unnecessary  con¬ 
cessions.  But  despite  this  subordination,  the  government 
believes  that  they  arc  still  not  loyal  enough.  And,  to 
heighten  the  absurdity,  the  government  is  establishing  its 
own  daily  newspaper  with  money  from  the  budget!  This 
is  extremely  immoral,... 

[Rudan]  The  new  authorities  in  Slovenia  (as  well  as  in 
Croatia)  have  succeeded  in  making  things  more  expen¬ 
sive  for  the  state  that  they  govern.  Especially  prominent 
in  this  arc  two  former  fellow  combatants  of  yours  from 
the  local  opposition — ^Jansa  and  Bavear.  Is  it  not  actually 
paradoxical  that  the  new,  democratic  government  is 
spending  the  most  money  to  strengthen  the  police  and 
defense  forces  while  that  is  precisely  what  they  used  to 
criticize  most  of  all? 

[Mocnik]  There  are  a  multitude  of  paradoxes  in  all  of 
this.  One  of  the  DEMOS  election  cries  was  for  an 
inexpensive  and  efficient  state.  But  none  of  this  has  been 
realized.  Or  take  secession.  Today,  there  is  already  talk 


about  !hc  price  of  secession,  while  before  the  election  it 
was  presented  as  a  situation  in  which  we  would  in  any 
event  be  belter  off.  Now  they  arc  even  admitting  the 
possibility  that  cvcr>'onc  in  Slovenia  could  suffer  losses  - 
for  a  certain  period  after  secession!  As  far  as  Bavear  and 
.lansa  arc  concerned.  I  have  a  very  favorable  opinion  of 
them,  academically  speaking.  They  arc  ministers  who  are 
doing  a  good  job  at  looking  after  their  areas  of  compe¬ 
tence  and  who  arc  managing  to  scrape  together  a  great 
deal  of  money  for  their  departments  within  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

[Rudan]  But  this  is  completely  contrary  to  the  ideas  that 
they  promoted  until  recently.  - 

[Mocnik]  It  is  true  that  Jansa  was  very  active  in  the  peace 
movement  for  a  certain  time,  and  he  was  even  one  of  the 
show  horses  in  that  movement  (he  was  an  expert).  It  is 
obvious  that  right  now  he  is  working  against  the  very 
ideals  on  which  our  fellowship  was  founded.  And  I  am 
very  sorry  about  that.  I  think  that  precisely  Jansa,  as  an 
expert  and  politician,  would  be  able  to  develop  a  suc¬ 
cessful  plan  for  a  demilitarized  zone  in  Slovenia.  But  he 
is  under  strong  ideological  pressure  from  the  DEMOS 
top  dogs,  and  now  he  is  working  conscientiously  on  their 
projects  (more  successfully  than  some  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  government).  Bavear  has  always  been  successful  at 
the  work  that  he  has  undertaken.  He  is  incredibly  tal¬ 
ented,  and  I  dare  say  that  he  would  be  a  successful 
minister  in  any  government. 
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Ifvivrpil  \  itw  iiavs  :iyo.  a  short  announecnicni 
vi  II  ilu’  |iK  »\  .;h»i  ::  n  inspection  cxeri  isv  at  (hv 
UiU  \.rnvMvd  I  .nk  KvgM.  cnt  <if  the  61st  ll  uikishl 
Ii5‘>i;in\  l>riM.-.n  lhai  \vj  conducted  by  a  group  nf 
\  K  earlier,  a  Turkisii  group 
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j;non  sin  UoN  poikl  in  Rharnianli.  j\;P  Rumen  Vodeni- 
char  n  addrcssci)  ai  interpellation  tn  C  olonel  General 
^  oidan  MuliU  hi;-. .  minister  ordelcnsc.  on  this  subject. 

I  he  niinisici  pimided  a  detailed  e\p:aiialion  of  the 
arguinciiis  itisf  itying  such  inspections,  isieverlhelcss,  the 
inieresi  of  our  army  daily's  readers  in  the  issue  has  not 
subsided,  which  prompted  us  to  address  Colonel  ('hcr- 
venkov  lor  an  interview  on  the  subject. 

[Stoyanov]  C  olonol.  what  did  the  activity  of  the  inspcc- 
ti()n  g*oup  that  you  headed  during  yourlhrec-day  visit  to 
Turkey  consist  of,  or.  to  pul  it  more  simply,  would  you 
tell  us  what  you  saw,  licard.  and  felt  during  your  meet¬ 
ings  and  talks  with  representatives  of  i he  Turkish  Armed 
Forces? 

[Chervenkov]  In  the  first  place,  i  would  like  to  stress  that 
the  reciprocal  inspections  that  wc  conducted  were 
prompted  by  the  understanding  and  support  of  the 
Ministry  and  of  the  Cicneral  Staff  for  our  specific  tasks. 
The  major  objectives  of  the  initiative  were  to  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  get  familiar  with  the  circumstances  and 
procedures  of  an  on-the-spot  inspection,  to  verify  the 
information  exchanged  on  the  54th  Armored  Tank  reg¬ 
iment  deployed  in  Ulas,  and  to  coordinate  our  positions 
with  the  Turkish  side  in  connection  with  interpreting  the 
instructions  of  the  protocol  on  inspections  under  the 
Treaty  on  Conventional  Armed  Forces  in  Europe.Thc 
inspection  exercise  proceeded  according  to  the  program 
coordinated  in  advance. 

Our  group  consisted  of  four  observers  and  six  inspectors. 
On  14  May,  at  lOQO  local  time,  we  were  at  the  Caluculc 
border  checkpoint,  where  we  were  met  by  the  group  of 
Turkish  officers  who  were  expected  to  accompany  us. 
Wc  clarified  a  few  questions  on  the  spot,  including  the 
rules  for  using  the  video  cameras  and  photographic 
equipment  wc  were  carrying.  Wc  were  granted  permis¬ 
sion  to  take  pictures  without  any  restrictions  of  all 
activities  related  to  the  movement  of  the  troops  on  the 
locations  envisaged  for  inspection. 
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anti  iefici'n\i  thr  slal-;  o|  liu-  ivginkni  under  im  iceula- 
tions  oj  ihc  !  rcaly  (  onvcntional  Vrmi.i-  »n 

Furopc  fo  JaciliUiU*  die  effu  ii  nl  proceed  an «*  ol  die 
in'ipcL lion,  vvc  asked  ll'e  i:e.ii'i;nandv:i  io  sappiv  us  ‘Aifii 
charts  ol  the  niililan  and  the  serial  numbers  of  ihe 
calegoiies  ol  armaments  subjeci  :o  limiiaiioh.  which  he 
readily  provided. 

Our  practical  inspection  activities  began  the  next  day. 
Two  subgroups  consisting  of  three  inspectors  each  estab¬ 
lished  that  the  number  of  armored  transpoii  \ chicles, 
mortars,  and  other  military'  equipment  fully  conformed 
with  the  figures  announced  by  the  Turkish  side.  In  laic 
afternoon,  a  report  on  the  inspection  was  drafted  in  the 
English  language  and  signed,  [passage  omitted) 

Military  Agreement  With  Hungary  Signed 

Al’3I052()(mi  Sofia  BTA  in  En^fish  )H57  GMl 
31  May  91 

[Text]  Sofia,  May  31  (BTA)-— Today  Col.  Gen.  Yordan 
Muiafchicv,  Bulgaria's  minister  of  defence,  and  Dr. 
Lajos  Fur,  Hungary's  minister  of  defence,  signed  an 
agreement  regulating  the  military'  relations  between  the 
two  countries.  The  document  follows  a  declaration 
signed  between  Bulgaria’s  President  Dr.  Zhelyu  Zhelcv 
and  Hungary's  President  Dr.  Arpad  Gonez  during  the 
former’s  visit  to  Budapest  in  April. 

The  document  lakes  into  consideration  the  historic 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  Europe  and  the  new 
military  and  political  situation.  It  acknowledges  the  role 
of  the  armies  as  a  major  factor  stabilizing  good  relations 
between  countries  and  safeguarding  the  continent’s  secu¬ 
rity.  The  document  expresses  a  desire  for  cooperation 
based  on  mutual  respect  and  aimed  at  building  confi¬ 
dence  between  the  two  countries,  which  will  contribute 
to  the  establishment  of  a  European  collective  security 
system. 

The  main  principles  of  the  agreement  are:  Equality, 
mutually  advantageous  cooperation,  respect  for  Icgiii- 
malc  interests  in  harmony  with  rccpi«*‘cmcnt$,  desires 
and  capabilities,  non-in UTference  ir.  •'  other  party's 
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internal  ailTairs.  \veil-nite»ilu>rK*d  hanilling  of  prohU'jes  as 
they  arise.  Ihe  eoopv'ratitHi  l>e!\\;vn  liu*  two  o-.-aii!.  es 
will  not  be  prejudicial  lo  llunl  parties. 

The eontraeiing  parties  will  eo^'j'dinale  il nrael*'  iwes  ?  . 
iniplenieniirr  1 -N*  jV\i.*e  keepir.;-'  rcsv.»ii;' i  niN  an*’  e  ill 
pronnite  lhck'*<  l‘  poee  'ss.  niii»v,ar\  aia.’  Muij ;  r;,;  a-M 
Nituly  i  .!v*h  ollh  i's  njjH*n:J  laili'aiv  (loeiiiiiv  . 

I  !u'  aeaventem  eondiidovl  lor  e  ri»o*'e:ii  perfu 
iieuaji.iiie  t:\r-»ear  renew. il  unless  enher  i>ao.'.  »svvs  m\ 
months'  notiee  !o.reMse  or  lei  niinate  ii  1  he  e‘*i;lr:}'':inji 
parties  niay  piv.‘M  notice  orierniina!:<*n  in  wniing  a.  any 
lime,  and  ihe  agreement  will  be  \oided  six  months  alter 
the  notice  is  served.  1  he  agreement  takes  eflVct  tOilay 

Today  Dr.  Furw'as  received  by  Bulgaria's  Piesidcni  i)r. 
Zhelyu  Zhclev  and  Prime  Minister  Mr.  Dimitur  IV>pov. 
Later  in  the  day  Dr.  Fur  and  the  military  delegation  he 
led  left  for  Hungary. 
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Statistics  on  Arms  Production.^  Exports 

AU 2 205083^9 1 

[Editorial  Report]  Prague  TYDENIK  HOSPODAR- 
SKYCH  NOVIN  No.  20  in  Czech  on  16  May  on  page  4 
carries  a  2,000-word  article  by  Eng.  Josef  Fueik  from  the 
Federal  Ministry  of  Economy  entitled  “Conversion: 
Outlines  of ‘Economic  Disarmament.”'  The  article  dis¬ 
cusses  problems  concerning  the  conversion  of  the  Czech¬ 
oslovak  arms  industry. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  article,  Fueik  justifies  the  decision 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  convert  factories  pro¬ 
ducing  heavy  weaponry,  ai^uing  that  the  decision  is  a 
result  of  “objective  conditions”  (obsolete  technology, 
marketing  crisis).  In  the  second  part  of  the  article,  Fueik 
describes  which  branches  of  the  Czechoslovak  arms 
industry  have  a  chance  of  establishing  themselves  on 
Western  markets.  These  include,  according  to  Fueik,  the 
following  products: 

Training  aircraft  (the  L-39  and  the  modernized  L-39  MS 
models),  “of  which  Czechoslovakia  has  until  recently 
been  the  largest  manufacturer  in  the  world”; 

Pilot  training  simulators,  whose  production  is 
“advanced”; 

DV-2  aircraft  engines,  made  at  Povazska  Bystrica,  which 
represent  a  “high-quality  product  capable  of  competing 
with  products  in  comparable  categories”; 

Airfield  radars  and  passive  radar  reconnaissance  systems 
made  at  the  Tesla  plant  in  Pardubice; 

“Antinuclear,  antichemical,  and  antibiological  protec¬ 
tive  devices,”  such  as  masks,  overalls,  and  capes,  “the 
good  quality  of  which  is  beyond  doubt”; 
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Envoy  to  Vienna  Arms  Reduction  Talks  Interviewed 

LD 160408329!  Budapest  Domestic  Service 
in  Hungarian  2000  GMT  15  Apr  91 

[Interview  with  Ambassador  Istvan  Gyarmaii.  leader  of 
the  Hungarian  delegation  to  the  Vienna  arms  reduction 
talks,  by  Istvan  Kulcsar  in  Vienna  in  April] 
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[Text]  A  continuation  of  the  arms  reduction  conference 
of  22  states  starts  tomorrow  in  Vienna.  Islvan  Kulcsar 
asked  the  leader  of  the  Hungarian  delegation.  Ambas¬ 
sador  Istvan  Gyarmati,  to  comment: 

[Kulcsar]  Mr.  Ambassador,  the  Soviet  Union  broke  the 
spirit,  in  fact,  probably  even  the  letter  of  the  previous 
agreement  by  withdrawing  three  of  its  divisions  from  the 
time  the  restrictions  came  into  effect.  Gorbachev  has 
signaled  that  at  least  half  of  this  contingent  will  effec¬ 
tively  be  stopped.  Does  this  help  the  talks? 

[Gyarmati]  In  this  last  letter,  Gorbachev  went  further 
than  this,  as  he  also  offered  that  they  would  solve  the 
problems  concerning  all  the  three  divisions.  He  sug¬ 
gested  various  solutions  for  other  interpretation  prob¬ 
lems  concerning  the  agreement.  I  believe  that  we  are 
approaching  a  solution. 

[Kulcsar]  So  it  can  be  said  that  this  round  is  beginning  in 
a  much  better  atmosphere  than  the  previous  one. 

[Gyarmati]  Yes,  definitely. 

[Kulcsar]  What  will  be  the  main  topic? 

[Gyarmati]  I  hope  in  this  round  we  will  manage  to 
resolve  this  problem  of  interpretation.  Then  we  can  start 
working  on  the  agreement  on  the  reduction  of  live  forces. 
We  have  very  little  time  for  this.  We  have  to  finish  by 
March  1992. 

[Kulcsar]  By  how  much  could  the  traditional  live  forces 
be  reduced  in  Europe? 

[Gyarmati]  If  everyone  followed  the  German  example,  if 
we  look  at  the  whole  of  the  army  of  the  FRG  and  the 
GDR,  then  the  number  would  be  reduced  by  half.  It 
would  be  a  very  significant  reduction.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  would  make  such  a  significant  reduction,  but  I 
think  very  significant  reductions  may  take  place,  at  least 
compared  to  the  situation  in  1989  and  1990. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

JNA  Official  on  Fifth  Military  District's  Role 

9JBA0608B  Zagreb  DANAS  in  Serbo-Croatian  9  Apr  91 
pp  16-17 

[Interview  with  Major  General  Andrija  Raseta,  deputy 
commander  of  the  Fifth  Military  District,  by  Srdan 
Spanovic  in  Plitvice  on  4  April:  “I  Am  Only  Carrying 
Out  Orders”— first  two  paragraphs  are  DANAS  intro¬ 
duction] 

[Text]  The  task  of  the  Yugooslav  People’s  Army  (JNA)  is 
not  to  arbitrate,  but  since  it  has  come  to  the  breaking  up 
of  Yugoslavia,  we  are  behaving  like  Blue  Helmets. 

Very  little  is  known  outside  military  circles  about  Major 
General  Andrija  Raseta,  deputy  commander  of  the  Fifth 
Military  District  and  currently  responsible  for  the  JNA’s 
operations  at  Plitvice  Lakes.  The  scant  information 
available  indicates  that  he  is  an  experienced  officer  who 


was  in  the  structure  of  the  JNA  unit  that  separated  the 
armies  of  Israel  and  Egypt  in  the  Sinai,  under  the  flag  of 
the  United  Nations.  He  has  served  in  units  in  all  repub¬ 
lics,  and,  in  1968,  was  in  Kosovo  during  the  clashes  art 
that  lime.  He  has  also  been  chief  of  staff  of  the  Fifth 
Military  District,  and  the  fact  is  that  he  was  bom  in  Lika, 
with  the  biography  of  a  career  officer,  certainly  one  of 
the  factors  as  to  why  command  of  the  unit  that  was  sent 
to  Plitvice  Lakes  was  entrusted  to  him.  We  spoke  with 
him  on  Thursday  (directly  before  the  conference  for 
reporters  held  after  the  meeting  of  the  six  republic 
leaders)  on  the  premises  of  the  Home  for  Soldiers  and 
Youth  in  the  settlement  of  Mukinja  at  Plitvice  Lakes, 
where  the  operations  staff  is  also  located. 

[Spanovic]  Assurances  are  being  heard  these  days  both 
from  representatives  of  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs 
(MUP)  of  Croatia  and  from  representatives  of  the  JNA 
how  the  relations  of  their  members  are  correct,  and  also 
that  they  are  cooperating  to  some  extent.  At  the  same 
time  a  polemic  is  reflected  in  the  media  between  the 
MUP  and  the  Fifth  Army  District  Command,  in  which 
the  Army  repudiates  practically  any  cooperation  and  the 
MUP  is  attempting  to  prove  it.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is 
the  real  situation? 

[Raseta]  We  are  set  upon  carrying  out  differing  tasks. 
The  MUP,  with  its  personnel,  has  the  task  of  establishing 
a  station  for  public  security  and,  therefore,  has  come  into 
conflict  with  representatives  of  the  Titova  Korenica 
District.  The  JNA  has  come,  by  decision  of  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  the  SFRJ,  to  prevent  further  escalation  of 
clashes  and  to  carry  out  entirely  the  decisions  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  SFRJ  of  31  March  1991.  From  this 
aspect,  our  tasks  are  different  and  our  relations  with 
representatives  of  the  MUP  are  contacts  for  carrying  out 
our  task.  These  are  correct  contacts. 

[Spanovic]  Does  the  statement  about  correct  relations 
refer  only  to  contacts  at  the  level  of  the  Fifth  Military 
District  Command  or  to  contacts  in  the  field  as  well? 

[Raseta]  These  contacts  are  also  realized  in  the  field 
within  a  certain  sphere,  and  are  realized  with  the  MUP 
as  well.  These  are  contacts  for  carrying  out  tasks  and  that 
isn’t  cooperation.  Cooperation  is  realized  when  it’s 
found  in  the  same  missions.  And  we  aren’t  on  the  same 
missions.  The  relations  are  also  such  between  us  and  the 
sociopolitical  society,  the  leadership  of  the  Serbian  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Titova  Korenica.  We  have  correct  contacts  and 
we  demand  that  the  sociopolitical  society  also  respect 
what  the  JNA  is  supporting  in  the  spirit  of  the  task 
obtained  from  the  Presidency  of  the  SFRJ.  We  also  have 
contacts  with  the  local  population  in  the  field  where  we 
are  located  and  where  we  prevent  clashes  from  occuring 
within  the  population,  between  Serbs  and  Croats. 

The  order  that  we  have  from  the  Presidency  of  the  SFRJ 
was  carried  out  in  the  part  in  which  a  ceasefire  had  to  be 
realized.  Militia  forces  that  came  from  Knin,  as  well  as 
forces  from  Titova  Korenica,  ceased  firing  and  with¬ 
drew.  Special  forces  of  the  MUP  also  withdrew  from  the 
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area  of  the  Titova  Korenica  district.  However,  police 
forces  of  the  MUP,  which  have  to  establish  a  public 
security  station  at  Plitvice,  did  not  withdraw,  although 
the  decision  of  the  Presidency  of  the  SFRJ  also  refers  to 
them.  This  is  still,  so  to  speak,  a  stumbling  block  between 
the  organs  and  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Croatia  and  the 
sociopolitical  organization  of  Titova  Korenica.  Some 
want  the  public  security  station  to  be  established  and 
function,  while  others  demand  that  it  not  be  established. 
And  because  of  this  armed  conflict  resulted. 

[Spanovic]  Doesn't  it  seem  to  you  that  in  this  case  the 
issue  is  primarily  the  interference  of  the  organs  of  the 
Republic  of  Croatia  on  its  territory  and  that  this  is  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Presidency  of  the  SFRJ? 

[Rasela]  The  JNA  does  not  get  into  aspects  of  the  rights 
of  these  people  or  those  people.  Nor  am  I  a  lawyer,  and 
I  can’t,  and  I’m  not  even  authorized  to,  get  into  an 
assessment  of  who  is  in  the  right,  just  as  it  is  not  the  task 
of  the  JNA  to  arbitrate.  This  must  be  resolved  between 
the  Republic  of  Croatia  and  the  Presidency  of  the  SFRJ. 
Although  the  Presidency  of  the  SFRJ  made  its  decision, 
the  Republic  of  Croatia  supports  its  own  viewpoints.  As 
far  as  I  know,  the  Presidency  of  the  SFRJ  has  not 
revoked  its  decision,  nor  has  the  leadership  of  the 
Republic  of  Croatia  modified  its  stand. 

[Spanovic]  Nevertheless,  as  far  as  is  known,  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  the  SFRJ  has  never  arbitrated  up  to  now  about 
the  establishment  of  any  police  station  in  any  part  of  the 
country.... 

[Raseta]  The  public  security  station  is  not  the  issue  here, 
the  clash  is.  The  public  security  station  was  the  reason 
for  the  clash,  and  I  don’t  want  to  get  into  the  causes.  And 
its  existence  is  still  a  cause  for  a  clash  to  occur  and  if  the 
members  of  the  JNA  withdraw,  a  clash  can  again  occur. 
Moreover,  the  forces  of  the  MUP  in  a  wide  area  around 
Titova  Korenica  have  not  withdrawn  either,... 

[Spanovic]  Which  forces  and  which  locations  are  you 
specifically  thinking  about? 

[Raseta]  A  special  unit  of  the  MUP  is  located  at  Ljubovo, 
as  well  as  west  of  the  village  Vrhovina,  in  the  area  of 
Otocac  district.  According  to  information  that  we  have, 
but  I  don’t  have  the  latest  information  at  my  disposal,  a 
unit  of  the  MUP  was  located  in  the  Saborski  region,  near 
Plaski.  A  regular  public  security  station  is  located  there, 
but  it  has  been  reinforced.  In  the  Grabovac  region,  up  to 
Slunje,  there  are  also  reinforced  forces  of  the  MUP. 
Public  security  stations  have  also  been  reinforced  in  the 
Drezingrad  region,  as  well  as  in  the  Vaganac  region, 
where  there  was  lio  public  security  station  before.... 
Titova  Korenica  is  surrounded  by  special  forces  of  the 
MUP. 

[Spanovic]  Do  you  really  believe  that  ail  those  are  special 
forces  of  the  MUP?  That  would  mean  that  MUP  has  at 
least  a  thousand  specially  trained  police,  and  when  it  is 
known  how  long  their  selection  and  training  last,  that 
seems  impossible? 


[Rasela]  I  don’t  know  how  many  specialists  and  men  the 
MUP  has  deployed  around  Titova  Korenica  and  that  is 
a  question  that  you  must  pose  to  their  leaders.  But  if  men 
are  trained  and  equipped  beyond  the  regular  structure  of  ^ 
the  police,  we  call  them  special  forces. 

[Spanovic]  Can  it  be  said  that  your  units  are  face-to-face, 
in  full  battle  readiness,  with  units  of  the  MUP? 

[Raseta]  Wc  are  there  to  prevent  forces  of  the  MUP  from 
possibly  moving  toward  Titova  Korenica  or  from  taking 
any  repressive  measures  against  the  populace. 

[Spanovic]  On  what  basis  did  you  conclude  that  forces  of 
the  MUP  could  carry  out  repression  against  the  popu¬ 
lace? 

[Raseta]  Perhaps  that  was  too  sharp  a  word  for  me  to  use, 
but  in  the  course  of  carrying  out  actions  at  Plitvice,  some 
villages  and  civilians  were  searched.  In  the  Ljubovo  area, 
shooting  occurred  and  we  presented  that  to  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  MUP;  after  that  no  such  incidents  took  place. 

It  is  our  wish  that  such  incidents  in  this  type  of  electri¬ 
fied  situation  do  not  occur. 

[Spanovic]  Your  unit  is  made  up  of  powerful  and 
numerous  armored  and  mechanized  forces.  The  impres¬ 
sion  is  how,  in  the  case  of  the  JNA,  a  special  unit  is 
involved  the  like  of  which  we  haven’t  seen  even  in 
Kosovo. 

[Raseta]  Our  entire  unit  is  armored-mechanized.  This  is 
the  type  of  unit  structure  that  can  carry  out  missions,  and 
where  the  personnel  is  protected.  The  soldiers  who  are 
serving  a  tour  of  duty  are  protected,  and  we  didn’t  want 
to  engage  pedestrians  who  would  be  much  more  vulner¬ 
able  to  all  the  combat  equipment  that  can  be  used. 
Primarily  for  reasons  of  personnel  security,  we  decided 
on  the  use  of  armored-mechanized  units. 

[Spanovic]  We  noticed  that  in  the  structure  there  are  a 
large  number  of  military  policemen,  who  have  neverthe¬ 
less  completed  specialized  training. 

[Raseta]  No.  It’s  a  question  of  a  mixed  structure  that  it 
was  figured  could  carry  out  the  mission  assigned  to  us. 
The  makeup  of  a  unit  to  which  a  specific  mission  is 
entrusted  differs  from  units  that  are  located  on  bases.  In 
being  formed  they  are  adapted^  to  a  specific  situation. 

[Spanovic]  What  is  the  national  breakdown  of  your  unit? 

[Raseta]  The  national  breakdown  is  identical  to  the 
national  breakdown  of  youths  who  come  into  the  JNA. 
The  unit  is  composed  of  units  that  are  exactly  the  way 
they  were  when  these  youths  were  assigned  when  they 
came  in.  Members  of  all  nationalities  are  present — 
Croats,  Serbs,  Slovenes,  Albanians,  Macedonians,  Gyp¬ 
sies.... 

[Spanovic]  One  of  the  most  unusual  things  is  the  visible 
placement  of  Yugoslav  flags  on  almost  all  military  vehi¬ 
cles  that  are  part  of  your  unit.  Is  that  an  order,  a  new  rule 
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or  a  special  reply  to  iho  placcinenl  of  Hags  nl  Hu- 
Republic  of  (  roalia  on  MUP  vehicles? 

[Rasela]  Wiihin  the  rraniework  of  aincndinenis  lo  (he 
Rules  of  Scrvict^in  (he  Arniecl  f-ones,  which  pro'  ide  !he 
opporlunily  for  soldiers  (o  go  inio  town  in  civilian 
clothing,  as  well  as  practice  religions  needs,  ii  »s  also 
specified  that  only  insignia  o!  ilu*  S}  K.l  j.ia>  he  dispkjvcd 
on  facilities  <if  the  JN  \  My  lacdities.  we  ni«.;in  ha  vs. 
buildings,  and  vehicles,  v*  we  have  begun  In 
that.  It  wa.s  cuMomary  before  too.  when  our  flags  were 
displayed  on  vdncles  at  the  tune  of  the  participation  of 
JNA  units  in  the  peacekeeping  forces  of  the  I  nited 
Nations,  from  .Sinai  on.  We  consider  it  neccssitrv  for  the 
republics  to  deciai e  themselves  increasingly  as  stales  and 
emphasize  their  insignia,  that  the  JNA,  as  an  armed 
force  of  all  republics  and  all  peoples  and  nationalities, 
carr>ing  out  their  duties  in  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  law,  display  the  SFRJ  flag  on  ail  vehicles. 

[Spanovic]  Docs  this  mean  that  you  consider  yourselves 
special  Blue  Helmets,  troops  of  the  United  Nations? 

[Raseta]  You’re  piovoking  mc..,.(laughing).  Neverthe¬ 
less,  I II  answer  vou  frankly.  Since  certain  republics 
support  a  eon  federative  Yugoslavia,  weVc  almost  come 
lo  that  position.  Almost,... 

[Spanovic]  Can  you  cite  concrete  examples  of  inicma- 
lional  clashes  where  your  unit  intervened  after  the  Easter 
events  at  Plitvicc  Lakes? 

(Raseta]  There  were  such  cases  between  the  village  Bilaj 
at  Gospic,  where  there  is  a  predominantly  Croatian 
populace,  and  the  village  Bariete,  where  there  is  a  Ser¬ 
bian  populace.  There  was  first  a  verbal  conflict,  which 
could  have  become  an  armed  clash.  We  sent  a  unit  there 
with  officers  who  spoke  with  both  local  societies  and  told 
them  to  find  some  other  way  of  resolving  their  mutual 
disagreements,  but  that  there  could  in  no  way  be  an 
armed  clash.  We  obtained  firm  assurances  from  both 
sides  that  they  would  resolve  their  problems  with  dia¬ 
logue.  After  that  the  unit  withdrew.  There  was  also  a 
tense  situation  between  the  villages  Ploce  and  Lovinac, 
but  we  quieted  down  the  situation  in  that  area  loo. 

[Spanovic]  Were  there  excesses  between  units  of  the  JNA 
and  MUP  policemen?  We  read  in  the  newspapers  how 
bullets  were  fired,  actually  into  the  air,  right  in  the 
Ljubovo  area.... 

[Raseta]  We  haven’t  had  any  clashes  with  one  side  or  the 
other.  Nor  have  members  of  the  JNA  used  weapons 
against  any  of  the  conflicting  sides,  nor  have  any  of  the 
conflicting  sides  used  weapons  against  the  JNA.  We 
made  it  known  to  all  parties  concerned  that  members  of 
the  JNA  do  not  wish  to  use  arms,  but  that  we  must 
prevent  clashes  between  national  groups. 

[Spanovic]  One  of  the  most  inexplicable  situations  is  the 
cessation  of  appearances  before  the  public  and  in  the 
field  of  Bri^dier  General  Ivan  Stimac,  who  had  the  most 
exposure  right  in  the  first  days  and  gave  the  impression 


that  he  was  Ilu-  Ic.'kU  i  o!  the  Ai'iunlly.  wc  saw 

him  with  vou  a  liillc  -while  ago  in  the  staff,  but  a  lot  of 
people  in  J’ilova  Koivniea  haw  said  that  he's  lo  blame 
that  the  JNA  wa<  late  with  Its  iiilervention,  and  it  vrjis 
liemainled  lliat  he  b(  tallei^  to  aeeounl  and  replaced. 
What  is  true  about  all  iJuu? 

}l<aselaj  (  u- in  *  St.ijii.ff  .v  j;.  naij-ed  -  .  ilh  a  ?riissi(>ri. 
'vii:<  h  lie  :m;'»  mP  it;  -b  -  •!  e'  ;he  ai  d  flu 

dei  iaMjiis  ol  du  Vi  sj  a  ,  o!  An-  M  K  >  ss  of 

'vliai  ippeaie-.i  ir  hu  arui  x'hal  indiv i<aiais 

rep<.ne<l  and  sn.*giu,  I  ..an  -;av  ihjt  thr  sioru-s  aboul  he; 
being  replaced  haw  no  basis  (leneral  .Stimac  is  still  on  a 
specific  mission  with  contacts  with  units  in  the  area  of 
Ciospic  and  Olocac  districts,  and  he  was  also  in  Titova 
Korcnica.  quite  normally  having  contacts  with  the  pre.s- 
idcnl  of  (he  district  and  the  president  of  the  executive 
council. 

Moreover,  we  made  it  known  lo  representatives  of  the 
Titova  Korcnica  district  that  the  JNA  was  neither  laic 
nor  early  with  its  arrival.  Wc  acted  in  accordance  with 
the  decision  of  (he  Presidency  of  the  SFRJ  that  the  JNA 
move  lo  prevent  further  clashes. 

[Spanovic]  Docs  this  mean  that  you  have  no  kind  of 
authorization  for  sclf-iniiiaicd  use  of  the  forces  that  you 
command,  except  in  the  case  that  you  yourself  are 
attacked  or  that  an  armed  clash  between  opposing  sides 
occurs? 

[Rasetaj  Exactly  so.  Wc  can  intervene  only  in  accordance 
with  existing  law.  An  example  of  that  for  you  is  sentry 
duty  and  the  regulation  that  the  sentry  can  use  his 
weapon  only  if  he  or  the  facility  that  he  is  guarding  is 
attacked.  Wc  can  also  use  our  weapons  under  the  same 
conditions,  as  well  as  in  accordance  with  the  order  that 
we  prevent  armed  clashes  in  the  area  where  wc  are. 

[Spanovic]  How  long,  in  your  opinion,  will  the  need  exist 
for  the  presence  of  JNA  units  in  this  area? 

[Raseta]  I  can’t  answer  you  exactly  on  this  question.  Wc 
will  be  here  while  the  need  exists,  until  the  tasks  and 
obli^tions  for  which  we  came  here  are  completed.  The 
Presidency  of  the  SFRJ  will  decide  about  that. 

[Spanovic]  The  JNA  intervention  is  also  encountering 
complaints  by  citizens  pf- various  nationalities,  and 
many  parties  throughout  Yugoslavia  arc  condemning  the 
Army  for  leaving  its  base.  Finally,  many  people  who 
supported  you  until  recently  arc  turning  their  backs  on 
you,  because  you  allegedly  betrayed  them  by  not  moving 
exclusively  against  their  political,  national,  and  other 
opponents.  How  do  you  view  this? 

[Raseta]  We  are  aware  of  this.  However,  the  Army  does 
not  intervene  at  anyone’s  wish,  regardless  of  the  nation¬ 
ality,  Slate,  or  party  membership.  We  are  carrying  out 
missions  in  the  spirit  of  decisions  by  the  Presidency  of 
the  SFRJ  as  the  organ  that  is  our  supreme  command. 

Here  the  organs  of  Titova  Korcnica,  which  arc  s'^cking  to 
have  the  public  security  station  at  Plitvice  c  .ninated. 
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ALBANIA 

Industrialization  Policy  Reviewed 

9JBA056(yA  Munich  SI  IIDOSTEVROPA  m  Herman 
No  I,  I99L  pp  4b-48 

[Article  by  Werner  GumpcI:  “Albania's  Industrialization 
Policy"] 

[Text]  Albania's  peripheral  location  with  respccl  to  the 
poles  of  European  development  and  five  centuries  of 
Turkish  rule  both  contributed  to  the  fact  that  Albania 
was  an  economically  and  socially  backward  counlry- 
,when  it  proclaimed  its  independence  in  1912.  The 
emergence  ot  an  Albanian  national  state  did  not  produce 
much  change.  Italian  investments  in  the  period  from 
1921  to  1943  were  directed  more  to  the  exploitation  of 
the  country's  raw  material  wealth  than  to  well  thought- 
out  economic  development.  Even  if  Albania  had  desired 
to  pursue  an  independent  development  policy,  its  depen¬ 
dence  on  Italy  in  almost  all  economic  spheres  made  such 
a  policy  impossible.  The  Albanian  Government  of  the 
day  was  entirely  unfamiliar  with  a  future-oriented  eco¬ 
nomic  policy,  oriented  toward  the  development  of  the 
country.  Though  the  government  had  appealed  to  the 
league  of  Nations,  asking  for  assistance  in  dealing  with 
its  economic  misery,  it  hindered  the  operations  of  the 
commission  appointed.  As  a  result,  no  economic  coop¬ 
eration  occurred.  *  The  country  therefore  remained  back¬ 
ward. 

Disregarding  some  small  and  unimportant  food  pro¬ 
cessing  firms,  Albania  had  no  industry.  Since  Albanian 
capital  was  lacking,  concessions  with  respect  to  raw 
materials  resources  were  granted  to  foreign  powers.  As  a 
result  some  industrial  development  began  in  the  iron  and 
mining  industry.  In  1937,  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II,  Hermann  Gross  described  the  status  of 
the  country’s  development  as  follows: 

‘Tn  contrast  to  Turkey,  which  has  purposefully  and 
successfully  tackled  the  establishment  of  domestic 
industry,  the  Albanian  Government  has  done  nothing 
definite  to  structure  industry.  Processing  industry  is  in 
its  early  infancy.  Except  for  salt  production  in  the  coastal 
lagoons,  there  are  only  some  cheesemakers,  cereal  and  oil 
mills,  cigarette  and  soap  factories,  alcohol  distilleries, 
one  brewery,  potteries,  brickyards,  and  one  cement  fac¬ 
tory — all  ba^d  on  domestic  raw  materials.  None  of  them 
are  of  crucial  economic  or  social  importance  in  the 
emerging  Albanian  economy.  Albania  is  therefore  depen¬ 
dent  on  imports  in  almost  all  sectors  of  industry.”^ 

The  foreign  trade  structure  corresponded  to  these  facts. 
On  the  average,  raw  materials  accounted  for  more  than 
40  percent  of  exports,  agricultural  products  for  more 
than  50  percent;  finished  products  represented  two- 
thirds  of  imports.^ 

World  War  II,  with  its  ravages  and  partisan  warfare, 
resulted  in  the  ruin  of  the  economy  and  largely  destroyed 
the  tentative  beginnings  of  industrialization. 


The  Foundations  of  Industriaii/ation 

A  socialist  indu.strial i/at  ion  policy  was  initiated  soon 
alter  World  War  II.  The  People's  Republic  was  pro¬ 
claimed  in  .lanuary  1946  and  a  socialist  constitution 
enacted  in  March  of  that  year.  In  .luly  1950.  the  latter 
was  adjusted  to  be  even  closer  to  the  Soviet  model.  It 
provided  for  socialist  production  conditions  and  a 
socialist  economic  system.  Though  this  constitution  did 
not  exclude  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  produc¬ 
tion,  they  became  completely  state  owned.  In  1946 
already  89  percent  of  industry  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
stale.  The  remaining  1 1  percent  represented  unimpor¬ 
tant  enterprises,  and  even  these  had  virtually  ceased  to 
exist  in  1947.'* 

Land  reform  and  the  llrsl — ^admillcdly  relatively  unsuc¬ 
cessful— collectivization  campaign  were  carried  out 
simultaneously  (1946-1953).  With  the  exception  of  the 
mountain  regions,  farm  collectivization  was  completed 
in  I960.  Collectivization  of  these  last  regions  proceeded 
to  completion  in  1967.^  This  not  only  concluded  the 
socialist  transformation  of  production  conditions,  it  also 
created  the  prerequisites  for  the  use  of  agriculture  as  a 
source  of  accumulation  for  socialist  industrialization 
(“original  socialist  accumulation")  on  the  Soviet  model. 

The  transformation  of  the  ownership  system  went  hand 
in  hand  with  the  transformation  of  the  social  system. 
That  meant  reforming  a  strongly  traditional  society  to 
become  a  society  characterized  by  Soviet  type  socialism. 
It  featured  the  rule  of  the  communist  party  as  the  sole 
political  power  in  terms  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole¬ 
tariat.  The  party  decided  all  processes  of  political,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  life,  and  politics  always  look  prece¬ 
dence  of  economics.  Parly  organizations  were  present 
even  in  enterprises,  and  their  secretaries  were  empow¬ 
ered  to  instruct  the  directors  how  to  operate.  Party 
decisions  were  inviolable.  That  applied  to  all  levels  of 
management,  from  senior  government  to  enterprises. 

This  organization  of  state  and  society  was  logically 
joined  to  rigid  centralism.  It  served  as  one  of  the  most 
important  tools  of  government.  In  the  economy  it  guar¬ 
anteed  that  the  decisions  of  the  center  were  in  fact 
carried  out  within  the  framework  of  the  hierarchical 
system.  Similar  to  the  economy  realized  by  Stalin  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Albanian" economy  was  therefore  a 
pure  command  economy.  Consequently  the  central 
bodies  also  decided  how  the  economy  was  to  develop. 
The  bodies  concerned  were  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  (Albanian  Workers  Party,  PPSh), 
the  Council  of  Ministers,  the  State  Planning  Commis¬ 
sion,  as  the  most  important  organ  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  the  State  Price  Commission  (also  an  organ  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers)  and  the  various  ministries 
orgranized  along  industrial  lines. 

In  the  matter  of  stale  enterprises,  a  distinction  was  made 
between  those  of  national  and  local  importance.  While 
the  first  were  managed  and  directed  by  the  respective 
industry  ministries,  enterprises  of  local  impr-nance  were 
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subordinated  to  the  executive  committees  of  the  district 
peoples  councils  (corresponding  roughly  to  district 
administration  agencies  in  Germany).  The  operational 
scope  of  enterprises  and  their  autonomy  were  extremely 
limited.  It  consisted  largely  in  collaboration  with  respect 
to  planning  within  the  framework  of  state  plan  pro¬ 
posals,  the  organization  of  labor  and  plan  fulfillment. 
The  ‘‘principle  of  democratic  centralism,’’  proclaimed 
by  Lenin,  was  therefore  applied  in  Albania  also. 

The  central  agencies  planned  and  decided  the  country’s 
economic  development.  That  applies  to  the  sectoral 
(branches  of  industry)  as  well  as  the  regional  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country.  Heavy  industry  was  generally 
preferred  to  light  industry,  resulting  in  overall  imbal¬ 
ances,  As  in  other  surviving  or  former  socialist  countries, 
Albania  is  plagued  by  a  serious  lack  of  many  agricultural 
and  industrial  consumer  goods,  because  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials  and  capital  goods  industry  were  given  preference 
with  regard  to  their  development  and  the  supply  of 
preliminary  products.  This  has  led  to  a  congestion  of 
purchasing  power  and,  therefore,  to  pent-up  inflation. 

The  defense  industry  enjoyed  absolute  priority,  because 
Albania  always  felt  threatened  by  foreign  foes.  In  part 
this  resulted  in  an  enormous  waste  of  resources,  for 
example:  The  entire  country  was  covered  with  small 
bunkers  of  presumably  minimal  military  value.  They  not 
only  deprived  the  country  of  huge  amounts  of  construc¬ 
tion  materials  but  also  prevented  much  agricultural  land 
from  being  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  economy. 

The  Ministry  of  Finance  was  of  prime  importance  for 
carrying  out  industrialization.  It  managed  the  country’s 
entire  financial,  budgetary  and  foreign  exchange  policy 
and  thereby  decisively  influenced  the  practical  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  economic  plans.  The  Ministry  of 
Finance  drew  up  the  state  budget  that  also  centralized  all 
investments  by  state  industries.  Enterprises  were  there¬ 
fore  unable  to  finance  investments  from  profits.  Profits 
had  to  be  handed  over  to  the  state  budget.  If  the  central 
organs  considered  it  appropriate,  enterprises  were  allo¬ 
cated  investment  resources  from  the  state  budget.  The 
State  Bank  granted  additional  loans  in  conformity  with 
central  instructions.  The  Ministry  of  Finance  was  also  an 
important  supervisory  organ,  because  it  audited  the 
balance  sheets  of  enterprises  and  economic  organiza¬ 
tions  as  well  as  the  implementation  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  ministries,  central  institutions,  and  so  on.  This 
enabled  the  ministry  to  trace  plan  violations.  The 
Finance  Ministi*y  also  directed  and  supervised  the  Alba¬ 
nian  Slate  Bank  and  was  in  turn  subordinated  to  the 
supervision  of  the  financial  control  board  which  was  part 
of  the  overall  state  control. 

Albania’s  Socialist  Development  Strategy 

The  initial  aim  of  socialist  industrialization  was  that  of 
securing  by  means  of  raising  output  the  basic  supplies  for 
the  population.  It  was  therefore  necessary  first  of  all  to 
rehabilitate  the  production  capacities  that  had  been 
destroyed  as  well  as  the  infrastructure  of  transportation 


and  energy  and  the  housing  industry.  Simultaneously, 
though,  work  was  started  on  a  program  of  industrializa¬ 
tion  with  the  goal  of  “expanding  and  modernizing  indus¬ 
try.”  To  begin  with  this  was  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  development  ofexisting  economic  sectors.^  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  Soviet  model,  the  emphasis  was  on  heavy 
industry,  the  production  of  capital  equipment.  This 
responded  to  the  ideology  of  Marxism-Leninism  which 
considers  forced  industrialization  the  main  task  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  because,  according  to  that  doctrine, 
the  desired  forms  of  social  consciousness  can  arise  only 
on  the  foundation  of  large-scale  social  production,^  It 
necessarily  involved  neglect  of  the  consumer  goods 
industries  within  the  framework  of  the  development 
process.  The  targets  of  Albanian  industrialization,  there¬ 
fore,  were  preset  in  economic  as  in  political  terms.  They 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  socialist  transformation  of  the  economic  struc¬ 
ture,  faithful  to  Marxist  teaching,  according  to  which  it  is 
not  the  man’s  consciousness  that  determines  his  being 
but  rather  his  social  being  that  determines  his 
consciousness.®  That  implied  the  necessity  of  trans¬ 
forming  agricultural  Albania  into  an  industrial  country. 

2.  Guaranteeing  and  strengthening  political  indepen¬ 
dence  by  the  largest  possible  extent  of  economic  self- 
sufficiency. 

3.  The  creation  of  an  infrastructure  with  respect  to 
transportation  and  energy,  that  makes  industrial  devel¬ 
opment  possible  and  also  serves  agriculture. 

4.  The  production  of  the  most  essential  industrial  and 
agricultural  consumer  goods  to  supply  the  population.  As 
a  result  of  the  consistent  encouragement  of  large  fami¬ 
lies,  the  population  increased  very  fast:  The  Albanian 
population  rose  from  1.1  million  in  1945  to  3.1  million 
1987.^  In  1951-1958,  it  grew  at  the  rate  of  24  per  1,000. 
This  compelled  greater  efforts  at  industrialization  in 
order  to  provide  new  jobs.  The  rate  of  accumulation 
(rale  of  investment)  amounted  to  25  to  30  percent  of  the 
national  income. 

5.  Economic  self-sufficiency  by  replacing  imports.  This 
requires  not  only  the  expansion  of  existing  industries  but 
also  the  creation  of  new  ones.  Goods  are  to  be  imported 
only  if  considered  indispensable  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  for  instance  the  procurement  of  new  machines  and 
equipment  for  mining — an  industry  of  supreme  impor¬ 
tance  for  the  acquisition  of  freely  convertible  currency — 
or  to  close  plan  gaps  and  correct  planning  mistakes  if 
they  might  have  far-reaching  adverse  effects  on  the 
economy. 

6.  The  development  of  agriculture  and  the  improvement 
of  its  capital  equipment  as  the  basis  of  the  smooth 
running  supply  of  foodstuffs  for  industrial  workers. 

7.  The  elimination  of  unemployment  by  industrializa¬ 
tion.  Admittedly  this  sometimes  happened  by  over- 
staffing  in  the  existing  jobs.  That  implied  the  conscious 
acceptance  of  low  labor  productivity. 
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These  targets  were  to  be  met  by  the  efforts  of  Albania 
alone,  that  is  without  aid  from  abroad — deemed  to 
possibly  threaten  the  country’s  independence.  This 
resulted  in  Albania’s  constitution  providing  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  ban  on  the  acceptance  of  foreign  loans.  In  the  early 
days,  though,  Yugoslavia  supplied  fairly  substantial 
development  aid  within  the  framework  of  close  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation  (in  practical  terms,  the  Albanian 
economy  had  been  joined  to  that  of  Yugoslavia”).  It 
mainly  served  the  development  of  the  infrastructure  and 
the  country’s  raw  materials.  In  1948  Albania  used  the 
Cominform  conflict  to  withdraw  from  the  Yugoslav 
embrace.  The  Soviet  Union  had  a  strategic  interest  in  the 
country  and  stepped  in  as  helper.  Albania  became  a 
member  of  CEMA  in  1949.  It  was  supposed  to  take  on 
the  task  of  being  a  raw  materials  supplier.  Every  effort 
was  consequently  directed  to  the  expansion  of  the  raw 
materials  industry,  while  the  processing  industry  was 
distinctly  secondary.  This  led  to  a  lopsided  industrial 
structure.  Nevertheless,  considerable  economic  aid  was 
provided  in  1950-1960  by  the  USSR,  Poland,  Bulgaria, 
the  GDR  and  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.  It  has  been 
assessed  at  more  than  U.S.$400  million. Capital  aid  by 
these  countries  was  supplemented  by  technical  assis¬ 
tance.  On  the  other  hand  we  should  not  forget  that  the 
CEMA  countries  (The  People’s  Republic  of  China  was 
never  a  member  of  CEMA)  paid  prices  for  the  raw 
materials  supplied  by  Albania,  that  were  30-40  percent 
below  world  market  prices.  Their  ‘"aid”  certainly  was  not 
unselfish.  In  fact,  approximately  90  percent  of  Albanian 
chromium  production  (about  300,000  tons)  were 
exported  to  the  CEMA  countries  in  the  early  1960’s.*^ 

Fearing  for  its  independence  once  again,  Albania  took 
the  side  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  in  the  Sino- 
Soviet  conflict.  The  political  disputes  between  the  USSR 
and  Albania  came  to  the  surface  at  the  CPSU's  22d  Party 
Congress  (17-31  October  1961).  Albania  thereupon 
decided  to  choose  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  as  its 
mentor.  China  provided  help  when  the  USSR  and  some 
of  the  other  CEMA  countries  abruptly  ceased  their 
development  aid.  Nevertheless,  the  earlier  strong  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  Soviet  Union  inevitably  meant  an  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis  in  1960  and  1961. 

The  People’s  Republic  of  China  financed  various  devel¬ 
opment  projects  and  supplied  a  large  quantity  of  capital 
equipment,  most  of  it  still  in  use.  However,  the  equip¬ 
ment  has  long  been  obsolete  in  terms  of  technical  devel¬ 
opment. 

Foreign  aid  has  been  and  still  is  of  enormous  importance 
for  the  development  of  the  Albanian  economy,  although 
the  Albanians  have  never  officially  acknowledged  this 
fact.  Due  to  the  low  standard  of  development,  the 
Albanian  economy  is  not  able  to  accumulate  sufficient 
capital.  As  in  the  case  of  the  USSR,  agriculture  therefore 
had  to  largely  serve  as  the  source  of  accumulation  for 
industrialization.  Cooperatives  and  individual  farmers 
were  obligated  to  deliver  their  produce  at  the  low  prices 
set  by  the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had  to  pay 
unduly  high  prices  for  the  industrial  goods  they  needed. 


Individual  farmers  were  subject  to  a  progressive  income 
tax.  This  meant  not  only  that  money  was  taken  from  the 
farm  sector  and  allocated  by  the  state  budget  to  other 
sectors,  but  also  that  investment  in  agriculture  was 
actually  neglected,  especially  up  to  1955.  The  extent  of 
exploitation  has  declined  somewhat  since  the  1960’s, 
and  obligatory  deliveries  were  canceled  in  1971.’"^ 

The  profit  transfers  of  enterprises  represented  another 
source  of  accumulation.  After  allocation  to  various 
enterprise  funds,  profits  had  to  be  paid  over  to  the  state 
budget.  While  such  payments  amounted  to  only  3.4 
percent  of  state  budget  revenues  in  1 950,  they  accounted 
for  22  percent  in  1987.  Taxes  and  levies  that  still 
accounted  for  1 1 .4  percent  of  state  revenues  in  1 950,  are 
no  longer  payable  by  the  public.*^  Consequently  they 
cannot  be  used  for  investment  purposes.  The  importance 
of  the  state  budget  for  the  redistribution  of  resources  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  52.5  percent  of  state 
spending  in  1987  went  into  the  economy,  in  1980  the 
percentage  was  even  higher:  57.6  percent.'^ 

Preventing  the  public  from  spending  was  another  means 
of  capital  accumulation.  Wages  and  salaries  were  kept  at 
a  low  level,  and  there  was  very  little  difference  in 
incomes.  Consumer  goods  were  in  short  supply.  This 
enforced  savings  process  is  also  one  of  the  typical  fea¬ 
tures  of  socialist  industrialization  policy. 

Another  widespread  method  of  capital  formation  was 
the  mobilization  of  the  masses  to  provide  ‘Voluntary” 
and  unpaid  extra  shifts  (similar  to  the  Soviet  “subbot¬ 
niks”),  the  use  of  school  children,  students,  soldiers  and 
so  on  for  road  and  railroad  construction  and  for  ter- 
rassing  mountainsides.  Quite  a  lot  of  money  was  saved  in 
this  way. 

Still,  Albania  will  not  be  able  on  its  own  to  catch  up  with 
Western  economic  development.  Despite  the  advances 
achieved  in  industrialization,  the  country  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  hope  by  internal  capital  accumulation  alone  to  cope 
with  the  urgently  needed  modernization  of  its  produc¬ 
tion  capacities  and  the  manpower  transfers  involved 
therein.  If  it  genuinely  wants  to  emerge  from  its  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  isolation,  Albania  will  therefore  have 
to  obtain  foreign  capital  in  the  form  of  loans  or  even 
capital  investments.  Nowadays  even  the  PPSh  and  not 
just  the  new  opposition  parties  appreciate  that  fact. 
Amendments  to  the  constitution  arc  intended  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  acquisition  of  foreign  loans.  Indeed,  the  PPSh’s 
election  program  for  the  planned  February  1991  election 
mentions  such  an  aim.'^  Of  course  it  would  be  impera¬ 
tive  to  make  sure  that  the  foreign  loans  in  fact  serve  the 
improvement  of  the  economy’s  capital  equipment,  not — 
as  in  the  other  former  socialist  states — the  closure  of 
state  budget  gaps,  the  importation  of  capital  goods  that 
are  not  adaptable,  nor  the  importation  of  consumer 
goods  and  other  consumer-oriented  goals. 

The  Results  of  Industrialization 

Following  45  years  of  largely  autocentric  socialist  indus¬ 
trialization  in  Albania,  the  question  arises  whether  and 
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what  successes  have  been  achieved.  The  country  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  new  industries  and  progress 
from  a  purely  farming  state  to  a  mixed  agrarian- 
industrial  economy.  If  we  look  at  Albanian  statistics 
(though  their  accuracy  is  doubtful),  industry  in  1990  has 
turned  out  some  57  percent  of  the  total  social  product 
(comparable — with  some  exceptions— to  our  gross 
national  product;  the  gross  social  product  does  not  take 
the  services  sector  into  account).  According  to  plan 
figures,  industry,  construction,  and  transportation 
account  for  52  percent  of  the  national  income,  agricul¬ 
ture  and  forestry  for  42  percent.**  However,  industrial¬ 
ization  has  been  achieved  at  low  technical  standards. 

Not  only  did  the  Albanians  succeed  in  the  past  decades 
in  increasing  the  mining  of  raw  materials.  They  also 
managed  increasingly  to  process  them  in  the  country, 
thereby  making  sure  that  the  net  product  remains  at 
home.  The  metal  processing  industry  was  expanded,  and 
so  was  the  consumer  goods  industry.  The  country’s 
electrification  was  completed.  However,  52  percent  of 
Albania’s  manpower  is  still  employed  in  farming  and 
forestry  (1960:  55.6  percent FRG:  4.6  percent).  This 
shows  how  relative  the  achieved  successes  of  industrial¬ 
ization  are  by  comparison  with  the  highly  developed 
West  European  industrial  countries. 

The  most  important  regions  of  the  country  have  been 
interconnected  by  a  relatively  sound  road  network.  In 
1987,  it  handled  65.7  percent  (in  1970:  81.5  percent)  of 
all  transports. The  network  of  asphalted  roads 
amounts  to  12,000  km.  The  railroads  have  a  relatively 
low  capacity;  they  run  across  500  km  (the  plan  calls  for 
700  km  by  2000).  Railroads  mainly  open  up  the  coastal 
plains  from  Shkoder  in  the  north  to  VIore  in  the  south,  as 
well  as  the  chromium  and  nickel  deposits.  They  account 
for  32.6  percent  of  transportation  services  (1987). 
Albania  has  now  joined  the  European  railroad  network 
by  constructing  the  Shkoder-Hani  i  Hotit  line.  The 
country  created  its  own  merchant  licet  for  coastal  ship¬ 
ping;  the  gross  tonnage  of  its  largest  vessel  is  16,000. 
Still,  it  is  relatively  unimportant  in  terms  of  total  trans¬ 
portation  (1.7  percent  of  transportation  services  in 
1987). 

Industrialization  has  not  so  far  had  much  impact  on 
foreign  trade.  Even  now,  exports  of  raw  materials  and 
fuel  account  for  40  percent  of  the  total,  farm  produce  for 
about  44  i)ercent.  The  most  important  customers  for 
Albanian  products  are  (Vechoslovakia  (12.4  percent  of 
total  exports)  Yugoslavia  (ll.I  percent)  and  Romania 
(9.3  percent).  The  f-RG  gels  4  percent  of  Albanian 
exports,  the  former  GDR  6.8  percent."'  United  (ier- 
many  may  therefore  well  become  the  country’s  third 
most  important  foreign  trade  partner.  However',  consid¬ 
ering  the  present  structure  of  exports,  the  chances  for 
expansion  are  not  great.  Not  without  reason  are  the 
relatively  poorly  developed  (  EMA  countries  Albania's 
most  important  trade  partners. 

In  contrast  to  other  ea.stern  and  southern  European 
countries,  Albania  did  not  deviate  from  its  socialist 


development  concept  until  1991.  The  limits  of  that 
concept  were,  however,  acknowledged  somewhat  earlier. 
Critiques  of  misdevelopments  in  the  planning  system 
began  to  appear  some  time  ago.  Hekuran  Mara,  for 
example,  objected  to  the  excessively  detailed  planning  of 
the  economy  in  Albania,  sayhing  that  it  was  an  obstacle 
to  development  and  made  plan  fulfillment  unlikely.^^  At 
present,  not  only  the  new  parties  but  also  the  PPSh  are 
calling  for  the  reform  of  the  system.  The  measures 
adopted  in  the  farm  sector  (rein trod uclion  of  limited 
private  ownership  of  cattle,  reintroduction  of  farmers' 
markets)  have  so  far  been  marginal  only,  but  here  also 
change  appears  imminent.Induslrial  enterprises  are  to 
become  largely  independent,  including  pricing.  Enter¬ 
prises  operating  at  a  loss  are  to  be  closed  down.  Central¬ 
ized  management  structures  are  to  be  abolished.  In 
contrast  to  past  practice,  the  development  of  consumer 
goods  industries  is  to  be  emphasized.  Private  ownership 
of  means  of  production  is  to  be  made  possible  and  joint 
ventures  encouraged.^^  All  this  and  the  envisaged 
opening  to  the  world  markets  will  mean  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  Albanian  economic  system,  going  toward 
the  market  economy.  Genuine  industrialization  will  then 
begin  and  will  free  the  country  from  its  backwardness. 
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BULGARIA 

Privatization  To  Generate  Recovery 

91BA0580A  Sofia  DELOVI  SWAT  in  Bulgarian 
8  Apr  91  pp  /,  i 

[Interview  with  Prof.  Dr.  Zakhari  Karamfilov,  chairman 
of  the  Grand  National  Assembly’s  Economic  Policy 
Commission,  by  Borislav  Kosturkov;  place  and  date 
not  given:  “The  Archimedes’  Level  Said  to  Be, 
Perhaps.. .Privatization”] 

[Text]  Prof.  Zakhari  Karamfilov  did  not  flash  on  the 
parliamentary  horizon  like  a  meteor.  He  did  not  make 
his  mark  at  the  very  start  with  a  “pundit’s”  brilliant 
words,  with  biting  retorts;  he  was  not  tempted  to  take 
advantage  of  direct  radio  broadcasts  and  TV  reportage 
for  a  head  start  on  his  campaign  for  the  impending 
elections.  On  the  contrary.  Professor  Karamfilov  gained 
recognition  gradually,  slowly,  and  methodically  for  his 
undeniable  competence. 

Born  in  1935  in  Kavarna,  Professor  Karamfilov  was 
graduated  from  the  then  Commercial  Gymnasium  and, 
after  that,  from  the  D.  Blagoev  VINS  [Higher  Institute 
for  the  National  Economy]  (now  the  Economics  Univer¬ 
sity)  in  Varna.  He  devoted  himself  to  scientific  work  in 


the  area  of  systems  analysis,  fundamental  economics, 
and  informatics.  He  was  first  employed  in  Varna  but 
later  founded  and,  for  long  years,  headed  the  Control 
and  Programming  Section  in  the  Scientific  Research 
Institute  for  the  Economics  and  Organization  of 
Machine  Building  in  Sofia.  He  is  now  the  head  of  the 
Automation  and  Informatics  Activity  Faculty  at  the 
National  Educational  Center  for  Informatics.  He  is  a 
doctor  of  economic  sciences.  He  was  elected  a  Union  of 
Democratic  Forces-Bulgarian  Social  Democratic  Party 
deputy  in  the  190th  single-seat  electoral  district  in  the 
Iskur  Obshtina  in  Sofia. 

The  interview  with  Professor  Karamfilov  began  with  an 
attempt  to  characterize  economically  the  present  stage  in 
Bulgaria  plus  an  attempt  to  forecast  (risky  as  a  forecast 
may  be)  our  development  at  least  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

[Karamfilov]  We  find  ourselves  in  a  very  crucial  transi¬ 
tion  (Prof.  Zakhari  Karamfilov  imparted),  due  primarily 
to  the  change  in  our  economic  system.  This  change  takes 
the  form  of  a  radical  restructuring  of  our  economy  and 
the  creation  of  conditions  for  the  evolution  of  a  market 
economy.  Our  final  goal  is  the  creation  of  sectors  that  are 
founded  on  our  national  resources  and  historical  tradi¬ 
tions  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stagnation  and  even 
liquidation  of  the  sectors  for  which  we  do  not  have  the 
necessary  raw-materials  base.  Therefore,  the  reform  can 
literally  be  divided  into  two  parts:  a  stabilization  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  accomplishment  of  out-and-out  restruc¬ 
turing. 

[Kosturkov]  Do  you  not  think  that  every  hour  lost  and  a 
retarded  tempo  increase  social  tension?  In  February, 
production  fell  12  percent  in  comparison  with  December 
1990,  Actually,  the  government’s  expectations  have  been 
exceeded  by  just  2  percent,  but  the  tendency  will  con¬ 
tinue.... 

[Karamfilov]  The  stabilization  program  aims  precisely  at 
cutting  short  the  curve  of  the  physical  drop  in  the  volume 
of  production  so  that,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  it  will  level 
off  at  8-20  percent.  Actually,  the  drop  is  now  continually 
growing.  The  reasons  are  various,  and,  unfortunately,  the 
high  interest  rate  for  enterprises  stands  out  as  one  of 
them.  The  root  of  the  evil  is  embedded,  however,  in  the 
entire  development  hitherto  of  our  socialist  enterprises, 
which  for  many  long  years  “lived  from  hand  to  mouth” 
on  credit  under  conditions  of  a  large  relative  share  of 
dead  working  capital  and  a  large  quantity  of  unsold 
output.  It  is  well  known  that  dead  capital  yields  no 
income  and  does  not  multiply. 

That  is  why  the  monetary  measure  aims  precisely  at 
creating  this  economic  compulsion  that  will  give  the 
enterprises  the  impetus  to  get  rid  of  their  encrusted 
working  capital  and  unsold  output.  The  monetary 
approach — and,  as  a  result,  the  economic  sanctions 
against  unprofitable  enterprises — is  only  the  starting 
torque.  The  radical  economic  levers  that  would  reform 
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things  and  speed  up  the  transition  to  a  market  economy 
are  privatization,  and  I  include  here  return  of  the  land,  as 
well. 

[Kosturkov]  You  have  mentioned  the  adoption  of  the 
Law  on  the  Ownership  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Lands, 
which  is  regarded  as  the  Grand  National  Assembly’s 
greatest  success  thus  far.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  its 
future,  and  what  are  your  forecasts  for  agriculture  in 
general? 

[Karamfilov]  Much  depends  on  how  the  Land  Law  is 
applied.  Unless  the  bureaucratic  procedures  and  stum¬ 
bling  blocks  usual  for  Bulgaria  come  into  being,  we  can 
expect  this  fall  the  activization  of  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion,  the  creation  of  conditions  for  its  growth  over  1 990, 
and  a  certain  satisfaction  of  the  market.  The  stale  will 
probably  help,  too;  it  should  convert  agriculture  into  a 
priority  sector.  Priority  takes  the  following  forms:  the 
channeling  of  foreign  investments  into  it;  the  creation  of 
budgetary  alleviations  (tax  abatements)  for  construction 
in  the  private  sector;  the  organizational  role  of  the  state 
in  creating  and  equipping  new  farms  whether  private, 
cooperative,  or  joint-stock.  Of  great  significance  is  the 
establishment  of  agricultural  banks  that  will  operate  with 
foreign  capital,  too. 

Very  important,  to  be  sure  (I  know  that  the  government 
is  also  of  this  opinion),  is  the  formulation  of  a  protec¬ 
tionist  policy  that  will  economically  impede  and  almost 
bring  to  a  stop  the  speculative  export  of  agricultural 
products.  Every  normal  state  is  concerned  about  feeding 
its  own  population  first  and  thereafter  profiting  from 
exports.  Unfortunately,  that  is  not  so  in  our  country  at 
present. 

[Kosturkov]  You  well  understand  that  the  commission 
over  which  you  preside  and  the  Legislative  Commission 
are  at  one  and  the  same  lime  “generators”  and  “filters,” 
through  which  economic  laws  pass  “en  route”  to  plenary 
Grand  National  Assembly  sessions.  It  is  precisely  they 
that  could  speed  up  the  pace  of  reform.  Do  you  have 
good  news  for  us?  Are  you  optimistic  in  this  regard? 

[Karamfilov]  Mr.  Dimitur  Popov’s  government  has, 
with  good  reason,  withdrawn  for  further  work  a  good 
many  laws  introduced  by  the  previous  Cabinet  that  were 
not  up  to  the  necessary  level.  We  have  lost  a  great  deal  of 
parliamentary  time  in  debates  over  changes  in  and 
additions  to  Ukase  56,  which  proved  to  be  a  limitless  sea. 

We  are  already  ready  for  debate  of  the  Commercial  Law 
in  plenary  sessions.  It  is  to  rescind  the  principled  formu¬ 
lations  of  Ukase  56  and  establish  the  juridical  status  of 
all  firms  and  organizations  carrying  on  production  and 
commercial  activity.  We  are  counting  on  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Law  to  provide  a  radical  reform  solution  in  Bulgaria. 


Of  key  significance  also  are  the  laws  on  the  protection  of 
foreign  investments  and  competitors. 

Our  Western  partners  have  said  that  they  cannot  deal 
with  us  unless  we  have  the  same  information  language. 
Thank  heaven,  the  Accounting  Law  has  already  been 
adopted,  and  the  Law  on  Statistics  has  gone  into  its 
second  reading.  The  question  of  exchanges  has  not  yet 
been  decided,  however;  the  Audit  Office  Law,  already 
accepted  by  our  commission,  has  been  withdrawn  by  the 
government.  We  cannot  speak  of  an  actual  transition  to 
a  market  economy  when  we  do  not  yet  have  a  number  of 
the  institutions  and  the  legal  foundation  for  it. 

Still,  the  “Achilles’  heel”  is  the  Law  on  Privatization,  not 
yet  introduced.  It  is  no  less  complex  than  the  Land  Law, 
Actually,  a  methodological  breakthrough  has  been  made 
with  the  latter.  In  that  case,  the  problems  boiled  down  to 
what  was  to  be  returned  and  by  what  procedure  owner¬ 
ship  was  to  be  returned,  but  the  identities  of  the  persons 
concerned  were  known.  For  privatization,  at  present  the 
identities  of  the  future  ownership  are  missing,  with  the 
exception  of  so-called  big  city  property. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  proceeding  in  the  right  way.  If  we 
proceed  at  an  accelerated  pace  from  monetary  measures 
to  privatization  and  to  creation  of  market-economy 
institutions,  we  can  expect  to  create  and  strengthen  the 
private  sector  by  the  end  of  this  and  the  beginning  of 
next  year. 

Urban,  Rural  Differences  in  Prices  Noted 

9IBA0564A  Sofia  TRUD  in  Bulgarian  3  Apr  91  pp  1-2 

[Article  by  Rumyana  Kaleva,  senior  research  associate 
with  an  M.A.  in  economics:  “Regional  Manifestations  of 
the  Price  Storm;  The  First-Month  Study  Revealed  the 
Great  Victim:  the  Capital  City  Population”] 

[Text]  The  HOW  WE  LIVE  magazine  and  the  TRUD 
daily  regularly  familiarize  their  readers  with  the  general 
and  individual  consumer  price  indexes.  In  this  publica¬ 
tion,  an  analytical  attempt  is  made  to  show  for  the  first 
time  regional  differences  in  the  cost  of  living  increase  as 
manifested  only  under  the  influence  of  the  food  “prices” 
factor.  This  is  also  the  first  attempt  to  separately  analyze 
coming  changes  emerging  mainly  from  different  ways  of 
understanding  the  “price  liberalization”  concept — 
different  because  they  were  set  by  local  price-setters, 
administrators,  bosses,  and  monopolists.  I  also  dare  say 
that  these  are  not  prices  of  a  real  market,  formed  only 
under  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  on  the  quality  of 
similar  and  different  goods  and  services,  and  on  compe¬ 
tition  among  the  various  goods  manufacturers. 

So.  What  do  the  numbers  show? 
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Consumer  Price  Indexes  for  Food  Products 
(According  to  Type  of  Populated  Area,  on  or  About  28  February  1991) 
Base:  December  1990=100 


Type  of  Goods 

General 
Index  for 
the  Country 

Including  Indexes  for: 

Sofia 

Very  Large 
(Oblast) 
Cities 

Large 

(Okrug) 

Cities 

Cities  of  the 
Village 
Type 

Villages 

I. 

Food  Products 

278-8 

.322.5 

299.3 

275.9 

279.8 

310.6 

1. 

Meat  and  meat  products 

439.3 

538.7 

412.5 

408.7 

416.2 

465.0 

603.0 

2. 

Fish  and  fish  products 

319.3 

545.0 

165.4 

299.7 

201.9 

260.8 

3. 

Milk  and  dairy  products 

697.8 

772.2 

704.3 

661.3 

680.5 

685.5 

728.8 

4. 

Eggs 

440.0 

545.0 

460.0 

470.0 

5. 

Fats 

352.0 

380.7 

352.7 

— 

289.3 

6. 

Bread  and  bakery  products 

393.9 

453.0 

384.6 

378.0 

447.1 

7. 

Flour  prepared  and 
semiprepared  foods 

216.9 

227.7 

IBM 

203.0 

152.6 

8. 

Vegetables  and  canned  vege¬ 
tables 

231.7 

258.5 

244.9 

266.1 

164.8 

9. 

Fruits  and  canned  fruits 

151.0 

181.8 

139.6 

145.0 

144.2 

148.2 

163.9 

10. 

Sugar  and  sugar  products 

2.35.2 

242.0 

216.5 

256.6 

215.2 

379.5 

n.  ' 

Coffee,  cocoa,  and  tea 

91.2 

82.1 

81.0 

75.2 

79.8 

165.0 

12. 

Drinks  and  tobacco  products 

216.9 

237.6 

205.4 

199.6 

183.0 

13. 

Food  in  OKh  [public 
catering]  establishments 

171.6 

172.8 

207.1 

213.1 

1 

104.5 

— 

The  indexes  express  a  silualion  and  tendencies  that  have 
developed  administratively  and  not  according  to  the 
market.  They  provide  grounds  for  some  deductions: 

First.  The  price  storm  is  quieting  down  gradually.  This 
means  that  the  influence  of  factors  such  as  hunger, 
shortages,  and  demand  were  overestimated,  whereas  the 
solvency  of  Bulgarian  homes,  the  psychology  of  the 
Bulgarian  people,  food  reserves  in  home  storage,  and 
others  were  underestimated.  Let  us  hope  that,  in  the 
future,  whoever  is  responsible  for  the  quantitative  values 
of  prices  starts  to  take  into  account  more  frequently 
supply  factors  such  as  product  quality,  type,  purpose, 
design,  comfort,  and  so  on.  Let  us  hope  that  the  urge  to 
make  a  profit  at  all  costs  and  in  every  case — to  get  rich 
and  to  get  rich  quick — will  be  quelled. 

Second.  A  clear  tendency  is  becoming  apparent  for  goods 
producers  to  smooth  out  and  eliminate  contradictions 
collected  over  the  years,  precisely  now,  during  the  tran¬ 
sition  toward  a  market  economy.  Time  will  tell  whether 
this  is  the  most  proper  way,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
inhumane,  unsocial,  and  shortsighted  to  predetermine 
limited  consumption  of  foods  of  primary  health  impor¬ 
tance  for  Bulgarian  children  and  Bulgarian  workers  only 
on  the  basis  of  their  high  prices.  The  data  show  unequiv¬ 
ocally  that  the  greatest  price  increase  is  for  milk  and 
dairy  products — 6.9  times  (the  greatest  jump  is  in  Sofia, 


where  the  share  of  children  in  the  different  age  groups  is 
the  greatest):  eggs — 4.4  times:  and  meat  and  meat  prod¬ 
ucts — 4.3  times. 

rhird.  Indexes  for  okrug  cities  have  a  strong  influence  on 
the  national  ones.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  because  they,  as 
a  location,  have  “drained"  demographic  resources  from 
the  surrounding  little  cities  and  villages  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  a  relatively  large  part  of  the  population  lives  there, 
and,  furthermore,  because  over  the  years  they  have 
distributed  capital  investments  actively  but  inefficiently 
in  order  to  build  up  their  own  material  and  commercial 
nelwork  in  such  a  way  as  to  serve  them  well.  During  the 
present  period,  the  rate  of  price  increase  there  is 
medium,  so  that  the  deviation  is  manifested  higher  up  in 
the  capital  city  and  in  the  small  p4)pulaied  areas. 

Fourth.  Is  it  necessary  to  comment  on  the  high  prices  in 
the  capital  city'/  Everyone  will  say  that  things  are  this 
w'ay  everywhere  in  the  world.  Yes,  but  the  shown  corre¬ 
lations  for  concentrating  the  young  population  in  it,  the 
greatest  number  of  young  families  who  do  not  have 
homes  of  their  own,  the  high  percentage  of  scientific  and 
creative  intelligentsia  that  for  years  and  even  today 
cannot  overcome  the  low-  and  medium-level  renumera¬ 
tion  for  their  work,  and  other  factors  make  us  pay  greater 
attention  to  the  expected  social  consequences.  This  is 
even  more  necessary  during  the  transition,  when  we  are 
setting  up  the  criteria  for  defining  certain  groups  of 
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people  as  socially  disadvanlagcd.  Even  while  ihcrc  is  still 
no  true  labor  market,  Ihcsc  smart  young  people  should 
find  adequate  prices  for  their  work. 

Fifth,  The  tendency  for  a  price  index  increase  in  small 
populated  areas  shown  during  the  study  can  find  its 
corresponding  argufnent,  in  the  first  place  because  fam¬ 
ilies  there  still  proatree  most  of  their  food.  They  still  do 
so,  or  rather  more  so.  These  theses  are  difficult  to  prove 
because  of  the  insufficient  information  we  have.  Bui,  one 
way  or  another,  the  tendency  makes  us  open  our  eyes 
regarding  the  cost-of-living  increase  in  the  place  where 
things  arc  produced;  l)o  expenses  swell  up  only  bc^cause 
of  transportation  costs,  and  is  that  why  goods  become 
more  expensive?  Arc  these  manifestations  of  local 
regional  monopolism?  Or  terrorism  over  their  own 
people?  Or  do  neighbors  supply  each  other  in  private  or 
according  to  other,  now  accepted,  ways  that  cannot  be 
rellected  in  the  official  observation  data?  It  seems  to  me 
that  all  of  the  enumerated  reasons  have  some  influence 
but  should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  administration  of 
future  social  prtKcsses. 

I  he  transition  period  from  a  strongly  centralized  to  a 
market  mechanism  of  living  standard  management  is  a 
complicated  one.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  is  uncon¬ 
trollable.  (  omplcxity  emerges  from  the  multilayer 
nature  of  reform.  The  objective  course  of  transition 
assumes  that  there  is  lime  for  synchroni/ation.  for  bal¬ 
ance,  for  sticking  together  with  regard  to  rules,  produc¬ 
tion,  and  organization.  To  shorten  the  lime  of  this 
course,  it  is  nceossar)’  to  elitninaie  or  suppress  oiir 
national  nature,  which  frequently  gives  priority  to  polit¬ 
ical  interests  over  national  economic  interests.  Keononiv 
m  the  past  and  now.  an<!  more  so  the  economy  that  wc 
vvant  to  btiild.  di>os  no!  ivtogni.'c  any  bias,  li  can  be 
managed  only  with  truths  !hai  shine  withoin  wmds  ami 


are  >:urnmed  up  m  several  irn 

Is.  \ic  there  goods  on  ihe 

market?  Arc  tIuw  alfordahit; 

:  »r  ill**  p'ldicvc;  ‘’.orbing 

peepie*'  Is  ihe  tlVrd 

•  Ite-eoiniii;.'.  mr-ie  i  imiSj- 

vlera'.*  Vli  right  ihon.  1  Ci  U'. 

forward.  The  woisi  is 

over! 

<  7J:(  HOSiXn  AKI.A 


Alternative  Reform  by  liidopendeiit  Kc«n<onis!s 


/  A.  !t:  ieivhJ?  i^j 

J’  A/.;..-  V/ 

pcxlj  i'i;-;;l.c  '  '  M  l. 

M  i  K  A  :■ 

pl  -S-fl  -.  f  ;  ;  I: 

*'{  s  c  .;i)U  ■  •  : 

'V*|i  fre  A*-  i>  v!  {»:; 

euO  ()l  \  /  M  ,i  ’  »  .di  pe;»C  ,  •»  , 

tiom  li'OiieiM •  ,1.  a?:**  Si*ival<j«*  *  :  ■?:.  *  *•, 

here  today 

The  press  lorifererKc  U>|lowcc!  a  eoi*  •  «  *»'i  ihe 
current  siatv*  ot  the  (  /e(  hosiovak  .  'g  •.*}.  eii  hv 

the  Exiraparliamentary  .\ssembly.  The  I 
tary  .Assembly  consist^*  of  i.arlies  not  t  ir 

paiiiamenl.  including  the  (iieen  Parly,  \Mive.iH ni  otk 


the  Czechoslovak  Free  Farmers’  Parly,  the  C  zechoslovak 
Pt'ople's  Party,  and  the  C'zechoslovak  Democratic  Parly. 

The  economists  say  the  most  elaborate  counter-proposal 
to  the  current  government’s  conception  so  far  is  the  one  , 
worked  out  by  a  group  of  Slovak  economists  called 
“NEZES”  (independent  Economists  of  Slovakia).  This 
new  group  intends  to  work  out  a  Czech  equivalent  whose 
main  objective  will  be  to  shorten  the  duration  of  the 
current  economic  decline  and  curb  the  slump. 

Members  of  the  group  said  there  is  no  single  economic 
dogma  that  can  be  followed  and  that  it  is  necessary  to 
prevent  current  global  economic  iroublcs— especially 
marketing  problems-^from  affecting  Czechoslovakia. 
They  point^  to  the  Czechoslovak  agricultural  reform 
which,  in  their  view,  will  result  in  a  decline  in  agricul¬ 
tural  production  and  they  expressed  fear  of  an  imminent 
agricultural  recession. 

HUNGARY 

Soviet  Trade  Payment  Problems  Aired 

LD2ti0522549I  Budapest  Kossuth  Radio  Network 
in  Hungarian  l()0()  GMT  2S  .\fay  91 

[Text]  The  Hungarian-Soviet  economic  days  have 
opened.  In  connection  with  this,  Gabor  Kt  reszti  reports 
on  the  present  situation  in  trade  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  Hungarian-Soviet  trade  balance  shows  a  significant 
surplus  on  the  Hungarian  side  after  the  first  quarter.  Our 
country  has  exported  goods  to  the  Soviet  Union  worth 
some  $400  million,  while  importing  mainly  raw'  mate¬ 
rials  worth  sonic  $100  million.  Howcvci,  the  problem 
remains  that  the  Soviet  party  still  struggles  with  difficul¬ 
ties  in  payments.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the  present 
economic  days  liave  been  organized  was  for  the  u\o 
souiuries  to  seek  solutions  to  overcome  paynuul  cliff!- 
iidiies.  The  economic  advisor  of  the  Sovici  I  mbas>y 
Slated  that  the  Russian  Federaiitui  will  mak«.'  dcr«s»»Mi 
on  a  million  barter  agreement  this  week,  l  iie 

club  of  Hungarian  entrepreneurs  wishes  to  -itruducc,  as 
soon  as  possible,  in  Hungary  ns  well  as  ir,  v  i\il  life,  the 
results  achieved  ‘ii  various  research  cenu  .s  of  ih(‘  Sovici 
I  which  are  in  fact  co!isidered  p  lechniutics. 

|-v}ll'iwing  ihis.  ihcv  wish  U)  js'nlor  the  world  market 
" id*  Soviet  paii\'. 

iie  e\i  *  ;*’A  piescat  lUited  -hat  there  Is  bw:  •.  ior  doing 
:  >s  . »n  I lic  entrepreneurial  rather  ^!r.:n  the  stale 
i.v- ‘  •  hv  ..‘inre,  i.»  is  v*\iAv..d  dial  the 

V  •  ,i.  i.iliv  overiv»*.>sieil  i ratio  ivt'wvon  the  \\\o 

i;5ir*:!r  .  V. t:  iv  ;vdi:ced  \n  7|i  pereeni  in  the  future. 

Freruili  .Viil  lo  niiiit*arian  Niiciciir  Power  Slalion 

l(  Mfir  t  N4'/l  Bih/upesf  \t  H  m  Kuftlish  1322  GMl 
o( 

( I  e\tj  diidapesi.  27  May  (MTI) — The  French  electricity 
hoard  Flccinciie  cle  France  (Ef>F)  has  pul  in  a  bid  for 
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building  two  new  960-mw  PWR  blocks  of  French  design 
under  an  expansion  project  launched  by  Hungary's  Paks 
Nuclear  Power  Station. 

The  French  company  resubmitted  its  detailed  offer  to 
the  new  generaU  director  of  the  Hungarian  Electricity 
Board  on  Monday. 

The  Hungarian  Government  is  still  working  on  the 
country's  long-range  energy  strategy,  and  no  decision 
whatsoever  has  yet  been  taken  as  to  what  power  plant 
capacity  Hungary  needs,  or  indeed  what  type  of  power 
plants  should  be^  constructed. 

Environmentalists  here  say  that  if  consumption  were 
more  efficient,  there  would  be  no  need  for  an  increase  in 
electric  energy  production  in  Hungary. 

Outlining  the  French  offer,  M.  Jean-Michel  Fauve, 
EDFs  international  director,  told  a  press  conference 
today  that  the  two  blocks  EDF  has  offered  to  construct 
would  have  an  annual  output  of  12  billion  KWH  of 
electricity. 

Hungary's  electricity  consumption  was  37  billion  KWH 
in  1990. 

According  to  preliminary  French  figures,  the  investment 
project  planned  at  Paks  would  cost  3.5  billion  USD. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  costs  would  be  ensured  by 
subcontractor  credits  from  various  French  and  German 
business  partners. 

Hard-currency  loans  would  have  to  be  taken  out  for  52.5 
percent,  and  forint  loans  for  22.5  percent  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  project. 

Hungarian  industry  would  get  orders  for  supplying  35 
percent  of  the  equipment  and  services. 

France  would  buy  50  percent  of  the  energy  produced, 
and  this  money  would  be  used  to  repay  the  credits  and 
the  cost  of  pulling  down  the  two  blocks  after  25  years  in 
service. 

EDF  would  supply  fuel  from  its  own  strategic  resources, 
but  the  problems  of  storing  spent  fuel  and  its  later  fate 
would  be  left  to  the  Hungarians  to  solve. 

Kupa  on  Debt  Servicing,  Convertibility 

LD280522559I  Budapest  Kossuth  Radio  Network 
in  Hungarian  1 100  GMT  28  May  91 

[Text]  Mihaly  Kupa  is  against  Hungar>'  asking  for  the 
rescheduling  of  its  debts.  He,  however,  believes  that  in 
return,  we  should  receive  more  reasonable  treatment 
from  the  creditors.  This  was  said  by  the  Hungarian 
finance  minister  at  an  international  conference  in  Swit¬ 
zerland.  He  said  the  government's  ultimate  task  in  the 
next  two  years  will  be  the  battle  against  inflation. 
Regarding  the  forint's  full  covcrtibiliiy,  he  said  that  they 
would  like  to  implement  that  by  1993,  in  a  way  that 
should  not  endanger  external  and  internal  stability. 


Mihaly  Kupa  stressed  that  Hungary  would  like  to 
become  a  member  of  the  European  economic  region  to 
evolve  from  the  merging  of  the  Common  Market  and  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association. 

Shortfall  in  Environment  Ministry's  Budget 

LD280522059I  Budapest  MTI  in  English  1233  GMT 
28  May  91 

[Text]  Budapest,  28  May  1991  (MTI-ECONEWS)— The 
Hungarian  parliament  has  earmarked  2.2  billion  forints 
from  the  state  budget  for  the  Ministry  of  Environment 
and  Regional  Development,  this  year. 

Of  this  amount,  the  ministry  has  allocated  200  million 
-fofipts  for  regional  development  projects. 

It  has  earmarked  27  percent  of  the  remaining  2  billion 
forints  for  the  environmental  protection  inspectorates, 
another  27  per  cent  for  monument  protection,  17  per¬ 
cent  to  finance  the  workings  of  the  ministry,  9  percent 
for  nature  conservation,  7  percent  for  the  meteorological 
service,  and  the  remaining  amount  for  special  tasks  and 
reserves. 

Barely  half  way  through  the  year,  and  it  is  already  clear 
that  these  sums  will  fall  far  short  of  the  actual  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  various  organizations  and  services. 

The  ministry  has,  therefore,  applied  for  an  additional 
444.7  million  forints,  budget  support. 

As  a  stop-gap  measure,  funds  have  been  regrouped  from 
various  areas  to  meet  the  ministry  of  the  environment's 
costs. 

Meanwhile,  the  Ministry  of  Finance  is  studying  whether 
any  of  the  budget  reserves  could  be  used  to  supplenient 
the  original  allocation  of  the  Ministry  of  Environment. 

Expenditures  on  Environmental  Protection  Revealed 

LD2905004191  Budapest  Ml  1  in  English  1336  GMT 
28  May  91 

[Text]  Budapest,  28  May  ( MT I -EC'ONEWS)— Hungary 
has  spent  an  annual  10-12  billion  forints  on  environ¬ 
mental  protection  in  recent-years.  Until  1987,  this  rep¬ 
resented  over  1  percent  of  Hungary's  GDP  but  since  then 
expenditure  has  dropped  below  this  percentage. 

In  1989,  53  percent  of  the  budget  went  on  sewage 
treatment  and  water  protection,  18  percent  on  handling 
waste  products,  14  percent  on  the  protection  of  arable 
land,  10  percent  to  combat  air  pollution,  with  the 
remainder  going  to  small  projects. 

In  1990,  1.1  billion  forints  was  allocated  for  environ¬ 
mental  investment  projects  from  the  central  environ¬ 
mental  protection  fund  and  from  the  council  fund  and 
the  water  management  fund  earmarked  for  the  four  most 
polluted  counties  and  Budapest. 
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This  mone>  was  raised  lYom  fines  for  environmental 
offences. 

The  Slate  also  granted  million  forints  for  enMix5m 
mental  protection,  jo  be  repaid  on  eas;.  terms,  and 
million  forints  in  nonrefundable  support.  Tenders  -Acre 
inMted  for  potential  users  of  the  support, 

This  >ear.  the  situation  is  different  because  the  council 
fund  has  ceased  to  e\isi  and  the  pan  of  the  ’Aaier 
management  fund  set  aside  for  environmental  protec¬ 
tion  has  been  transferred  to  the  central  environmental 
protection  fund.  . 

The  central  environmental  protection  fund  expects  to 
have  an  income  of  S5‘j  million  forints  this  >ear.  mainlv 
from  fines,  of  which  6"f'  million  forints  are  to  be  spent 
on  centra]  purposes.  25u  million  formts  vviil  go  to  local 
councils  who  vvill.  however,  not  be  obliged  to  spend  all 
the  monev  on  environmental  protection. 

Ot  the  million  forints.  320  million  forints  vviH 
suppon  environmental  protection  projects  invited  bv 
tender.  One  hundred  and  eightv  million  forints  go 
towards  improved  monitoring  of  pollution,  to  nature 
preservation  schemes  and  to  purchase  land  for  nature 
reserves.  Sixty  million  forints  will  be  spent  on  research 
and  development,  while  40  million  tbrinis  will  be  set 
aside  to  cover  unforeseen  expenditures. 

This  year,  the  state  budget  will  also  grant  nonrefundable 
suppon  of  350  million  forints  to  be  made  available  bv 
lender. 

Foreign  funding  is  iikeh  to  complement  domestic 
sources.  Of  this,  suppon  from  the  Phare  programme  is 
the  most  significant,  with  25  million  ECU  [European 
Currency  Units]  allocated  to  Hungary  last  year  and  10 
million  ECU  this  year. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Problems  of  Privatization  Process  Viewed 

Croatian  Plan  Criticized 

91BA06I5A  Belgrade  EKOSOMShiA  POLITIK.^ 
in  Scrho-Croaiian  15  Apy  91  pp  12-13 

[Anicle  by  Drazen  Kalodjera:  ■•Privaiizaiion:  An  Imper¬ 
missible  Adventure" — first  paragraph  is  EKONOMSK.A 
POLITIK.A  introduction] 

[Text]  Croatian  privatization  law  [is]  essential Iv  a  gov- 
emmenialization  law.  a  thousand  questions  remain 
unanswered.  Transformation  of  employees  into  govern¬ 
ment  workers  marks  end  of  political  democracy. 

The  volcanic  political  and  economic  collapse  of  real 
socialism  is  in  reality  the  collapse  of  the  economic 
system  of  state  ownership,  and  in  our  case  the  state 
ownership  structure  of  the  economic  system  as  w  ell.  The 
abolition  and  disappearance  of  private  ow  nership  was  in 


both  iheorv  and  practice  the  major  and  decisive  dividing 
line  between  socialism  and  capitalism.  As  the  iheor>  of 
socialism  ha^  or.l>  when  private  ownership  disappears 
does  a  transitional  period  begin  and  is  the  requirement 
fulfilled  that  ’'conscious  state  planning  replace  the  cha¬ 
otic  conditions  of  the  markeipiace." 

Sc-vialism.  elintinating  the  individuai  citizen  as  owner, 
depart^  from  the  stage  of  hisior.  leaving  the  cconomv  m 
rums,  enierprises  faced  with  dismtegrati'.'n.  and  workers 
without  empio\meni. 

Postsocialist  societ;  finds  itself  confronted  b\  the  inev¬ 
itable  necessit;..  proceeding  from  these  ruins  as  its  inher¬ 
itance.  of  finding  wa>s  and  means  of  restoring  the 
market  and  us  basic  prerequisite,  individual  private 
ownership. 

But  as  Nobel  Prize  winner  James  Buchanan  states. 
“Socialism  is  dead:  Leviathan  lives."  that  is  to  sav.  the 
collapse  of  socialism  does  not  mean  restoration  of  the 
marketplace.  The  state  rem.ains  as  Hobbes'  mythical 
monster,  which  ailowi  neither  man  nor  environment  to 
survive.  In  virtuallv  all  postsocialist  societies  one 
encounters  the  syndrome  of  fear  of  freedom,  of  the 
individual  as  a  person,  as  creative  person  and  entrepre¬ 
neur.  as  rich  man  and  millionaire.  One  hears  again  the 
socialist  realism  pronouncements  about  the  state  as 
defender  of  the  “integrity  of  public  property:"  about  a 
“transitional  period"  during  which  the  state  is  owner  of 
public  properly  until  private  ownership  is  instituted 
i words  that  we  heard  in  a  different  context  40  years  ago): 
about  nationalization  to  prevent  plunder  and  introduce 
“order  and  work"  (something  that  irresistibly  suggests  a 
cenain  amount  of  historical  experience):  about  a  state 
that  will  rehabilitate  the  econorny  and  channel  resources 
toward  the  “proper  projects  6i  the  2 !  si  century ."  among 
which  priority  is  given  to  projects  of  the  I'^ih  century 
(such  as  public  works  projects):  about  capital  replace¬ 
ment  entities,  that  is.  holding  companies  such  as  the 
major  technical  systems,  the  railway  transport  enter¬ 
prises  and  electric  power  companies  associated  with 
machine  building,  w  hich  the  entire  world  has  abandoned 
and  which  in  our  country  are  being  resurrected  from  the 
ashes  of  the  central  planning  system,  and  so  on  and  so 
forth. 

No  one  in  our  country  today  is  embarrassed  by  the  fact 
that  all  countries,  or  at  least  all  the  countries  w  iih  the 
most  highly  developed  industries  and  marketplaces, 
along  w  ith  the  vast  majority  of  developing  countries,  are 
rejecting  the  ideology  of  the  state  as  ow  ner.  realizing  that 
the  state  as  owner  has  always  and  every  where  predeter¬ 
mined  things,  that  never  and  nowhere  does  the  state 
create  anything,  merely  taking  from  some  and  giving  to 
others.  We  live  with  the  false  conviction  that  our  state 
will  be  ditTerent  from  and  better  than  all  others,  or  as 
Voltaire  put  it  “the  best  of  all  possible  worlds." 

Such  hard  contents  must,  of  course,  be  w  rapped  in  soft 
packaging.  And  again  we  hear  well-known  assenions  to 
the  etTect  that  nationalization  is  a  brief  interlude  on  the 
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road  to(  privatization.  This  suggests  the  familiar  allega¬ 
tion  of  dialectical  materialism  that  ‘"the  state  will  wither 
away  as  it  becomes  stronger.” 

Consequently, let  us  call  things  by  their  right  names.  In 
its  first  draft  and  in  its  form  and  content,  the  Croatian 
Law  on  Conversion  of  Public  Enterprises  should  be 
termed  a  law  on  nationalization  and  sale  of  public 
enterprises.  If  it  were  to  be  named  and  conceived  as 
such,  and  not  named  as  it  is  by  reflex,  a  number  of 
ambiguities  and  dilemmas  would  be  avoided,  and  at 
least  a  somewhat  resf^nsible  state  would  be  obtained  in 
place  of  an  irresponsible  agency  and  foundation. 

While  we  cannot  undertake  to  examine  the  fundamental 
principles  of  privatization  as  proposed  by  this  law,  which 
are  nothing  but  a  confused  mass  of  the  concepts  of 
socialist  realism  (for  example,  what,  in  an  open  market 
economy,  which  is  inconceivable  without  the  rights  of 
foreign  investors  to  buy  and  sell,  is  meant  by  protection 
of  so-called  acquired  national  wealth?),  we  must  dwell  at 
some  length  on  two  crucial  points  in  the  draft  law,  which 
persist  despite  a  number  of  milder  formulations  in  the 
working  versions  of  the  draft. 

The  first  point  is  that  the  government  assumes  ownership 
directly,  through  its  government  institutions  represented  by 
the  Agency  for  Restructuring  and  the  Foundation  for  Devel¬ 
opment,  althou^  this  is  not  exfriicitly  declared  to  be  a  basic 
property  ri^t  and  obligation  in  connection  with  sale  of 
public  enterprises.  Pronounced  independence  of  selection 
and  spontaneity  in  transformation  of  public  entertuises  are 
reduced  to  a  consultative  role.  The  final  decision  regarding 
a  buyer,  the  price,  the  terms,  and  all  relevant  questions 
connected  with  the  sale  of  an  enterprise  are  made  by  the 
agency  and  the  foundation.  The  funds  obtained  from  the 
sale  are  to  be  paid  to  the  foundation.  The  independence  of 
enterprises  is  doomed  to  extinction.  The  government 
extends  to  an  enterprise  the  right  to  select  the  method  of  its 
euthanasia. 

The  second  point  is  that,  as  soon  as  the  conversion  law 
enters  into  effect,  the  state  immediately  becomes  the 
actual  owner,  and  on  30  June  1992  the  formal  owner,  of 
all  unsold  enterprises  having  registered  capital.  The 
ownership  rights  are  stated  merely  in  approximation. 
How  will  the  state  administer  a  minimum  of  3,000 
publicly  own^  enterprises?  What  mechanism  will  it 
need  for  this  purpose?  What  responsibilities  are 
involved,  and  who  is  personally  responsible?  Thousands 
of  other  questions,  ones  strategic  and  vital  to  any 
economy,  remain  laisely  unknown  quantities,  and  the 
entire  undertaking  is  an  impermissMe  adventure. 

The  latest  changes  made  in  the  existing  draft  demon¬ 
strate  a  willingness  that  should  be  exploited.  The  rights 
of  the  agency  and  the  foundation  are  limited,  the  dis¬ 
count  for  employees  is  increased  to  50  percent  of  the 
value  of  shares,  and  the  possibility  is  even  provided  that 
the  fund  may  give  shares  to  employees  at  the  discretion 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  government.  It  is  apparent 


that  criticisms  have  been  levelled  in  effect  by  individual 
economists,  this  a  rare  occurrence,  but  they  have  a 
specific  target.  The  possibility  has  been  created  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  rule  by  way  of  exceptions. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  fundamental  dilemmas  persist,  in 
that  two  approaches,  two  concepts,  are  involved.  The 
first  concept  is  that  privatization  is  to  be  accomplished 
through  nationalization,  that  is  by  a  process  in  which 
publicly  owned  enterprises  are  taken  from  the  state  and 
parastatal  institutional  owners  and  sold.  In  the  second 
concept,  the  state  as  the  owner  and  businessman  is 
bypassed,  and  the  enterprises  are  transferred  to  indi¬ 
vidual  owners. 

We  must  immediately  point  out  and  stipulate  that  both 
approaches  are  legitimate. 

These  approaches  also  contain  fundamental  ambiguities 
that  arise  in  the  privatization  process. 

The  first  is  the  question  whether  capitalization,  that  is, 
establishment  of  ownership,  may  be  linked  to  additional 
capitalization,  that  is,  a  much  stronger  infusion  of  fresh 
capital. 

A  second  question  is  that  of  whether  it  is  possible  to 
achieve  a  management  structure  that  will  ensure  an 
efficient  mechanism  of  control  over  the  operating  struc¬ 
tures. 

It  must  also  be  asked  if  it  is  possible  to  establish  a  capital 
market,  that  is,  a  stock  market,  and  thereby  establish  the 
only  objective  form  of  assigning  a  value  to  public 
resources. 

Last,  is  it  possible  to  achieve  macroeconomic  effects  that 
will  introduce  greater  stability  and  impetus  for  develop¬ 
ment,  along  with  an  overall  system  of  economic  opera¬ 
tion? 

The  fundamental  concept  of  the  proposed  law  and  the 
approach  to  privatization  are  represented  by  the 
approach  of  the  state  as  owner  and  entrepreneur. 

The  basic  structure  of  the  law  rests  on  the  sale  of 
enterprises.  Privatization Js  to  be  carried  out  in  two 
stages.  In  the  first,  the  state  either  explicitly  or  implicitly 
assumes  ownership  of  an  enterprise  as  its  own,  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  conversion  prq^m  decides  whether  it 
will  permit  this  or  not  (see  Article  12).  In  the  second 
stage  the  state  sells,  the  new  owner  takes  over,  money 
comes  to  the  state,  and  the  state  determines  at  its 
discretion  how  the  money  is  to  be  used.  Even  though  the 
law  has  attempted  to  intr^uce  certain  rules  of  allocation 
at  this  point,  in  essence  only  in  one  area  is  the  discre¬ 
tionary  right  of  the  state  channeled  in  a  particular 
direction. 

Consequently,  the  state  initially  becomes  intermediate 
owm'r  and  administrator,  and,  as  of  1  June  1992,  the 
absolute  formal  legal  owner. 
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This  concept  fits  into  the  frainework  of  a  broad  vision 
and  orientation  that  perceives  the  solution  to  Croatian 
economic  problems  in  strengthening  the  state  and  state 
ownership. 

At  the  microlevel  in  the  economy  this  is  to  be  seen  not 
just  in  this  law  but  in  the  flood  of  public  enterprises  both 
at  the  level  of  the  republic  and  at  that  of  the  munici¬ 
pality,  where  this  might  be  logical,  as  in  the  case  of 
natural  monopolies,  but  also  where  it  is  a  legal  trick,  as  is 
foreign  trade,  fairs,  and  the  like,  which  are  things  outside 
our  shaky  legal  system. 

The  same  problem  exists  with  the  so-called  holding 
companies,  which  in  reality  are  government  administra¬ 
tions,  like  the  Rade  Koncar,  the  Djuro  Djakovic,  and  the 
one  now  proposed  for  shipbuilding.  The  draft  law  fits 
well  into  these  trends  and  logically  operates  within  this 
framework. 

It  has  been  pointed  out,  however,  that  nationalization  is 
also  a  legitimate  approach.  But  however  unequivocal  the 
import  and  framework  of  the  law  may  be,  the  wording 
and  the  techniques  applied  are  euphemistic  and  cause 
confusion. 

Rather  than  clearly  defining  the  status  of  the  government 
as  owner  and  manager,  the  law  attempts  to  conceal  this 
status,  and  in  its  interpretation  proceeds  on  marginal 
premises  which  are  being  stressed  as  the  main  ones, 
while  the  true  main  premises  are  being  passed  over  in 
silence.  For  example,  the  independence  and  the  decen¬ 
tralization  of  the  conversion  are  being  stressed,  enter¬ 
prises  independently  determine  how  they  are  to  be 
transformed  and  the  like,  while  it  is  not  pointed  out  that 
the  final  decision  about  everything  is  to  be  made  by  the 
agency  and  that  the  purchase  money  goes  to  the  founda¬ 
tion. 

The  criticism  levelled  at  privatization  by  nationalization 
and  sale  is  well  known.  We  will  here  merely  stress  the 
following  points: 

1.  Acquisition  of  shares  by  the  foundation  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  enterprises  as  a  ''transitional  period”  economy 
is  not  only  risky  but  unsuccessful.  Nowhere,  absolutely 
nowhere,  in  the  world  has  it  yielded  good  results.  The 
ease  with  which  this  fact  is  ignored  is  astounding.  The 
problem  of  how  a  government  is  to  administer  several 
thousand  ente^rises  could  not  be  solved  even  under  the 
best  of  conditions,  let  alone  under  conditions  in  which 
the  economy  is  bankrupt  and  when  losses  exceed  capital 
gains  many  time  over  (according  to  recent  data  by  a 
factor  of  six). 

2.  Also  astounding  is  the  ease  with  which  the  fact  is 
ignored  that  there  are  a  very  limited  number  of  buyers 
for  our  enterprises  and  portions  of  enterprises,  even  for 
enterprises  that  perhaps  should  not  be  sold  at  all,  or  ones 
that  really  are  outside  the  confines  of  overall  public 
ownership  and  which  only  private  buyers,  by  no  means 
government,  would  obtain. 


3.  It  is  surprising  how  easy  it  is  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
sale  is  not  only  an  economic  act,  but  is  also  a  deeply 
political  and  social  act  with  major  implications. 

4.  It  is  astounding  the  case  with  which  the  fact  is  ignored 
that  not  in  a  single  socialist  country  has  such  a  sale 
yielded  good  results,  and  it  even  failed  in  East  Germany. 
It  is  simply  that  neither  conditions,  money,  nor  buyers 
exist  for  purchasing.  A  special  attempt  is  made  in  the 
book  to  point  this  out. 

5.  The  costs  associated  with  selling  are  enormous,  even 
though  the  draft  law  states  that  the  conversion  entails  no 
new  costs.  The  costs  are  direct  and  indirect.  The  direct 
costs  are  represented  by  the  growth  of  the  administrative 
apparatus,  and  the  indirect  ones  by  adoption  of  a  passive 
attitude,  loss  of  business  initiative,  and  expectation  that 
the  state  will  solve  the  problems. 

6.  The  costs  of  conversion,  the  price  of  conversion, 
estimates,  and  the  like  present  an  opportunity  for 
plunder,  and  preventing  plunder  by  nationalization  is 
the  same  as  trying  to  put  out  a  fire  with  gasoline. 

7.  The  removal  of  motivation  and  adoption  of  a  passive 
attitude,  on  the  one  hand,  and  expectation  of  an  owner, 
on  the  other,  will  create  extremely  great  and  difficult 
problems  in  every  enterprise.  Under  such  conditions  it  is 
not  surprising  that  a  large  number  of  managers  and 
employees  are  hardly  welcoming  the  prospect  of 
becoming  government  employees,  of  being  assigned  to 
the  various  wage  categories,  or  that  directors,  who  until 
yesterday  had  committees  as  bosses,  are  looking  forward 
to  having  new  bosses  in  the  government. 

8.  Last,  nationalization  as  a  political  act  also  means 
conversion  of  employees  to  government  employees, 
something  which  marks  the  end  of  political  democracy. 
Fear  has  already  been  aroused  at  meetings.  When  there 
are  mass  firings,  when  every  job  is  threatened,  becoming 
a  government  employee  means  becoming  an  obedient 
subject. 

The  draft  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  everything 
nationalized  will  be  sold  as  soon  as  possible  to  buyers, 
domestic  and  foreign  corporations  and  individuals.  A 
crucial  question  is  whether  a  market  and  buyers  exist  for 
the  approximately  3,500  publicly  owned  enterprises  in 
Croatia,  for  assets  estimated  at  $10-30  billion,  whether 
there  is  a  market  price,  over  what  period  such  a  gran¬ 
diose  major  undertaking  could  be  carried  out,  and  what 
malpractices  are  possible  in  the  process. 

If  enterprises  were  to  be  sold  every  year  for  only  $1 
billion,  something  that  represents  an  enormous  organi¬ 
zational  and  operational  undertaking  virtually  impos¬ 
sible  of  accomplishment,  it  is  clear  that  the  official 
pronouncement  to  the  effect  that  the  law  permits  rapid 
and  simple  conversion  is  to  say  the  least  not  to  be  taken 
seriously. 

If  this  draft  law  is  enacted,  to  put  it  optimistically,  over 
the  next  20  years  we  will  have  a  firmly  entrenched 
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government  “command”  economy,  with  a  powerful  and 
irresponsible  government,  with  bureaucratized  enter¬ 
prises,  managers,  and  workers,  with  productivity 
destroyed,  and  with  a  Europe  ’92  and  world  that  will 
ignore  and  pity  us. 

However,  the  changes  recently  introduced  do  make  it 
possible  to  use  these  very  changes  to  modify  the  very 
essence  of  the  law,  and  this  evokes  a  certain  amount  of 
optimism. 

Defects  of  Serbian  Law 

91BA06I5B  Belgrade  EKONOMSKA  POLITIKA 
in  Serbo-Croatian  15  Apr  91  pp  10-1 1 

[Article  by  S.  Bogdanovic  and  M.  Lakicevic:  “Privatiza¬ 
tion:  The  State  Will  Wither  Away  as  It  Becomes  Stron¬ 
ger”— first  paragraph  is  EKONOMSKA  POLITIKA 
introduction] 

[Text]  The  federal  government  will  soon  propose  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  registered  capital  law.  At  the  same  time,  the 
republics  arc  independently  drawing  up  regulations  of 
their  own.  The  Serbian  version  of  privatization  is  about 
to  be  launched.  Again,  the  government  will  derive  the 
most  benefit. 

Unless  changes  are  made  in  the  interim,  and  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  this  are  increasingly  clear,  at  the  end  of  this  week 
(on  Friday  the  1 9th),  the  Federal  government  is  to 
submit  to  the  Yugoslav  Assembly  a  proposal  to  amend 
the  Law  on  Registered  Capital.  But  the  question  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  republics,  which  are  drawing  up  their 
own  regulations,  will  be  thrown  into  confusion  or  at  least 
annoyed,  some  to  a  greater  and  some  to  a  lesser  extent. 
Several  days  after  the  federal  parliament  session,  the 
Croatian  parliament  was  to  be  held  and  the  Croatian 
privatization  law  to  have  been  enacted.  In  Slovenia,  the 
assembly  has  already  returned  the  law  to  the  government 
several  times  for  refinement,  and  in  Serbia  discussion  of 
the  first  working  versions  of  a  law  in  this  area  recently 
began.  Judging  by  what  has  thus  far  become  known  to 
the  public  about  the  concept  of  ownership  restructuring 
in  all  three  republics,  it  appears  to  be  most  certain  that 
the  government  will  become  the  biggest  owner.  Of 
course,  it  is  already  such,  in  that  by  its  behavior  in  the 
past  (regulatory  and  specific,  that  is,  practical)  it  has 
more  or  less  effected  nationalization  of  almost  all 
(former)  public  property.  And  when  it  regulates  the  ways 
and  means  of  privatization,  it  places  itself  in  the  position 
of  absolute  controller  and  arbiter.  In  view  of  the  nature 
of  government  in  the  current  Yugoslav  states,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  divine  the  nature  and  scope  of  this  arbitra¬ 
tion. 

The  basic  difference  between  the  federal  Law  on  Regis¬ 
tered  Capital  and  its  working  version  and  the  Serbian 
Law  on  Conversion  lies  in  the  much  larger  role  of  the 
state,  above  all  in  the  form  of  the  Serbian  Republic 
Restructuring  Agency.  According  to  the  Serbian  privati¬ 
zation  concept,  an  enterprise  must  report  an  intended 
conversion  to  this  agency,  providing  “data  on  the  value 


of  registered  capital  and  on  the  method  of  determining 
this  value  and  discounts.”  This  provision  is  nowhere  to 
be  found  in  the  federal  law,  according  to  which  the 
restructuring  agency  is  primarily  of  the  nature  of  a 
consultative  body.  In  addition,  in  Serbia  it  is  proposed 
that  the  agency  issue  a  certificate  that  value  has  been 
assessed  in  accordance  with  the  law  (on  conversion),  and 
that  there  can  be  no  registration  in  court  without  this 
certificate.  Consequently,  the  value  of  registered  capital 
would  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  book  value  on 
the  date  of  the  decision  to  issue  internal  shares,  in 
contrast  to  the  federal  law,  under  which  the  book  value 
as  reflected  in  the  final  annual  statement  for  the  previous 
year  is  taken  as  the  basis.  However,  there  is  an  even 
greater  difference  in  the  requirement  that  assessment  of 
business  premises  and  other  real  property  owned  by  a 
firm  (housing,  for  example)  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
market  value  (the  lack  of  such  protection  is  the  biggest 
complaint  about  the  federal  law),  because,  allegedly,  “the 
book  value  of  these  assets  is  much  lower  than  the  market 
value.”  It  may  be  asked,  however,  just  how  this  market 
value  is  to  be  determined  when  a  market  precisely  for 
these  assets  does  not  exist  at  all  in  our  country  .  It  should 
be  noted  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  amount 
of  housing  is  on  the  market. 

Another  essential  characteristic  of  the  privatization  con¬ 
cept  proposed  in  Serbia  is  that  employees  of  enterprises 
may  purchase  a  maximum  of  40  percent  of  the  internal 
shares,  and  accordingly  that  such  shares  may  represent  a 
maximum  of  40  percent  of  the  registered  capital.  At  least 
40  percent  must  be  offered  to  “third  parties,”  while  the 
remainder  of  the  registered  capital,  “after  reduction  by 
the  amount  of  discounts,  becomes  the  property  of  the 
Republic  Development  Fund.”  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  federal  law  contains  no  such  restrictions,  while  in  the 
Serbian  law  they  are  justified  by  the  need  for  preventing 
“privatization  of  registered  capital  to  be  restricted  to  a 
small  group  of  persons  in  the  group  of  employees.” 
Employees  also  receive  a  smaller  discount.  This  discount 
can  be  a  maximum  of  40  percent  of  the  nominal  value  of 
shares  purchased  (there  is  the  further  proviso  that  shares 
exceeding  15,000  German  marks  in  value  may  not  be 
purchased),  while  under  the  federal  law  this  discount 
may  reach  70  percent  (a  “general”  30  percent  plus  one 
percentage  point  for  every  year  of  employment  service). 
Persons  outside  the  employee  group  receive  a  30  percent 
discount.  The  period  for  redemption  of  internal  shares  is 
five  years  (10  years  under  the  federal  law).  Shares  not 
sold  within  a  period  of  three  months  are  to  be  transferred 
to  the  fund  in  the  form  of  preferred  shares. 

Last,  the  fact  of  conversion  and  entry  is  recognized  for 
enterprises  that  effected  conversion  and  entry  in  a  court 
register  before  this  law  went  into  effect,  but  the  enter¬ 
prises  must  notify  the  agency  that  verifies  that  every¬ 
thing  has  been  done  in  accordance  with  the  law  (the  Law 
on  Registered  Capital  is  meant)  and  that  registration  is 
not  to  be  cancelled. 
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The  Draft  Law  Controversy 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Socialist  Party  of  Serbia  is  in 
power,  it  was  appropriate  for  it  to  openly  present  to  the 
public  the  first  version  of  its  view  of  privatization.  Thus, 
the  Economic  Council  of  the  Central  Committee  of  this 
party  organized  at  the  beginning  of  this  month  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  three  laws  which  in  reality  still  exist  only  as 
working  versions.  However,  this  is  enough  at  least  to 
gain  a  glimpse  of  the  trend  of  thought  of  the  current 
Serbian  ‘‘reformers.”  These  are  the  law  on  conversion  of 
public  enterprises  to  combined  ownership  enterprises  or 
private  enterprises,  the  law  of  the  Serbian  Republic  on 
property  restructuring  and  foreign  investment,  and  the 
law  on  the  Republic  Fund  for  Development  and  Restruc¬ 
turing  of  the  Economy. 

At  the  very  outset  Miodrag  Zee,  assistant  director  of  the 
Serbian  Agency  for  Foreign  Investment  and  Property 
Restructuring,  pointed  out  certain  ambiguities  that  per¬ 
meate  the  laws  in  question.  The  first  of  these  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  problem  of  treatment  of  the  assets  of 
enterprises  which  federal  law  regards  as  self-contained 
entities,  even  though  two  equally  valid  definitions  could 
be  found  for  these  assets  in  dealing  with  the  Agency,  that 
is,  business  and  nonbusiness  assets.  Zee  addresses  him¬ 
self  here  in  particular  to  the  matter  of  public  housing.  It 
is  also  illogical  for  it  to  be  possible  to  privatize  these 
assets  under  two  entirely  different  systems,  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  law  on  housing,  which  provides  for  a 
single  procedure  for  privatizing  available  housing,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  concept  of  privatizing  the  assets  of 
enterprises.  Zee  states  that  ‘‘if  an  enterprise  wants  to  sell 
to  a  foreigner,  this  foreigner  would  be  puzzled  by  these 
assets  in  the  form  of  housing,  which  in  effect  are  doubtful 
and  disputed  claims,  and  uncollectable  at  that.  The 
housing  would  be  part  of  the  property  with  which  he 
could  do  nothing.” 

The  next  matter  that  is  not  resolved  by  either  the  federal 
or  the  Serbian  law  is  the  value  of  assets.  What,  and  how 
much,  are  to  be  privatized?  The  federal  law  adopts  the 
accounting  concept,  interpretation  of  which  varies  from 
one  firm  to  another.  How  is  the  problem  of  what  the 
assets  of  an  enterprise  are  worth  on  the  market  to  be 
solved?  This  value  can  be  arrived  at  by  widely  different 
methods,  thus  leading  to  widely  divergent  results.  Appli¬ 
cation  of  the  net  asset  evaluation  method  would  lead  to 
the  finding  that  assets  are  indeed  valuable  but  the 
method  of  evaluating  earning  power  or  profit  making 
power  would  demonstrate  there  are  absolutely  no  assets. 
A  book  value  may  be  real,  but  assets  can  be  overesti¬ 
mated  or  underestimated.  Who  is  the  arbiter  best  suited 
for  this  operation,  determination  of  how  to  carry  out  the 
procedure  and  execute  transfer  of  capital?  Does  the 
solution  lie  in  noninstitutional  mediation  that  would 
prevent  practical  problems?  ‘‘It  is  better  to  institution¬ 
alize,  to  legalize,  the  matter  than  to  create  by  noninsti¬ 
tutional  mediation  an  unsettled  situation  in  which  no 
one  knows  just  who  is  making  decisions.”  Such  is  Zee's 


response.  ‘‘The  agency  would  be  a  form  of  control,  and 
this  is  entirely  proper,  because  public  property  is 
involved.” 

What  in  Zee’s  opinion  is  unquestionable  and  should  be 
supported  is  the  fact  that  the  conversion  must  be  free 
and  independent,  that  the  enterprise  should  decide  itself 
whether  it  is  to  be  converted  or  not.  An  enterprise  whose 
owners  are  known  should  result  from  the  process. 
According  to  him,  this  would  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
simultaneous  existence  of  public  and  private  property, 
and  these  two  forms  of  property  cannot  coexist.  Unlike 
Zee,  who  is  one  of  the  resolute  opponents  with  more  or 
less  major  objections  to  the  federal  law,  Oskar  Kovac 
advocates  privatization. 

Kovac  has  pointed  out  the  ‘‘economic  senselessness”  of 
the  question  raised  by  the  proposed  solution.  ‘‘Why 
should  employees  buy  their  enterprises  when  they  now 
have  full  and  sovereign  control  of  them  on  the  basis  of 
Article  3  of  the  Law  on  Enterprises,  which  states  that  ‘an 
enterprise  that  is  public  property  is  to  be  administered 
by  the  workers.’  Administration  is  the  most  important 
property  right,”  asserts  Kovac,  ‘‘and  on  the  basis  of  the 
constitutional  changes  of  1988  and  the  article  of  the  law 
referred  to,  it  is  their  right.  Why  should  they  buy 
something  they  already  own  and  pay  their  money  if  their 
enterprise  does  not  receive  any  benefit  from  it?  Why 
undertake  a  conversion  process  at  all?  The  entire  bulk  of 
registered  capital  is  nationalized  by  the  draft  law,  and  the 
corresponding  value  of  all  shares  and  unsold  capital 
automatically  go  into  the  state  fund  of  the  republic.” 

According  to  Dr.  Kovac,  this  fund  is  represented  by  a 
group  of  1 5  persons  appointed  by  the  government,  and  a 
government  agency  at  that.  If  we  investigate  to  deter¬ 
mine  who  administers  assets  and  disposes  of  them,  the 
inevitable  conclusion  is  that  the  assets  in  question  are 
administered  by  these  1 5  persons,  the  collective  owner  of 
the  capital,  which  is  transformed  by  these  maneuvers 
into  government  capital. 

‘‘The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  does  not  allow  any 
transfer  of  any  assets  without  market  compensation,” 
continues  Kovac.  ‘‘Nor  is  there  any  basis  for  enacting 
any  law  on  conversion  of  publicly  owned  enterprises  to 
combined  ownership  and  private  ones.  On  the  contrary, 
the  first  article  of  the  Constitution,  in  referring  to  the 
economic  and  social  system  states  that  the  economic 
system  is  based  on  the  free  operation  of  all  forms  of 
property  in  a  uniform  market,  on  independence  of  the 
enterprise  and  all  other  forms  of  organization.  That  is, 
the  enterprise  is  to  select  the  form  it  wants  to  assume,  to 
determine  whether  it  will  remain  a  state  enterprise,  a 
public  cooperative,  a  cooperative,  or  wants  to  become  a 
limited  liability  company  or  something  else.  No  one  has 
the  right  to  prescribe  this  choice  for  it,  and  on  this 
account  I  believe  that  there  is  no  need  whatsoever  for 
any  conversion  law.” 

Economists  are  also  divided  on  the  issue.  Milorad  Bojk- 
ovic  of  the  PKB  [Belgrade  Factory-Farm]  is  of  the 
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opinion  that  ‘‘thanks  to  the  federal  law,  all  the  black 
market  combinations  and  possibilities  for  carrying  out 
privatization  have  been  exploited.  Everything  not  pro¬ 
hibited  by  law  is  permitted.  I  will  say  that  the  greatest 
malpractices  are  possible  in  the  agrarian  area.”  Com¬ 
menting  that  Serbia  should  place  a  moratorium  on  the 
federal  law  and  enact  one  of  its  own,  Bojkovic  pointed 
out  that  the  agency  has  broad  powers  and  that  it  presents 
the  danger  of  state  capitalism. 

However,  Dragoljub  Vukadinovic,  general  director  of 
Metalac  in  Gomji  Milanovac,  holds  an  entirely  different 
opinion.  “Public  ownership  is  not  to  be  defended, 
because  this  concept  has  failed  everywhere.  Self¬ 
management  and  the  workers’  councils  were  a  screen  for 
the  incompetent.  Restructuring  took  three  months  in  our 
company.  Now  we  know  that  all  problems  will  be  solved 


by  worker  ownership,  because  it  is  clear  now  who  owns 
the  company  and  who  makes  decisions  about  it.  In  the 
past,  it  did  not  belong  to  anyone,”  concludes  Vukadi¬ 
novic,  stressing  the  great  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
workers. 

Of  the  total  number  of  1,240  employees,  1,021  have 
bought  shares,  as  have  10  former  workers.  Vukadinovic 
also  points  out  that  the  attitude  of  employees  toward 
assets  changed  completely  after  the  conversion  of  the 
enterprise,  because  they  feel  that  “their  own  resources 
must  be  upgraded  and  protected.  There  are  no  more 
lights  burning  in  the  middle  of  the  day  or  an  excessive 
amount  of  sick  leave  or  days  off.  The  workers  realize  that 
they  will  be  paid  only  if  they  work  hard;  otherwise  they 
will  receive  nothing.  Hence  they  hold  their  fate  in  their 
own  hands.” 
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BULGARIA 

Joint  Bulgarian-U.S.  Law  Center  To  Open 

AU3005I2319]  Sofia  BTA  in  English  0715  GMT 
30  May  91 

[Text]  Varna,  May  30  (BTA)— A  Bulgarian-U.S.  Center 
will  be  set  up  with  the  Institute  of  State  and  Legal 
Sciences  with  the  Bulgarian  Academy  of  Sciences.  This 
was  announced  yesterday  at  the  opening  of  the  Bulgar- 
ian-U.S.  Days  of  Law  organized  by  the  Bulgarian  Insti¬ 
tute  of  State  and  Legal  Sciences  and  the  Southern  Illinois 
University  which  sent  a  delegation  of  12  jurists  led  by 
Vice  President  Prof.  Charles  Klasek. 

Students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  study  Bulgarian 
and  American  law,  commercial  law,  banking  law,  inter¬ 
national  private  law  and  comparative  law  at  the  center. 
Those  who  complete  the  five-year  course  will  get 
diplomas  recognizable  in  both  Bulgaria  and  the  United 
States.  There  will  also  be  courses  in  comparative  law  for 
post  graduate  students.  Bulgarian  and  American  scien¬ 
tists  will  work  on  international  research  projects. 

The  Council  of  Ministers  is  to  adopt  a  decision  for  the 
setting  up  of  the  new  Law  Center. 

HUNGARY 

Trade  Unions  Reject  Social  Insurance  Scheme 

LD28052}  1 191  Budapest  Kossuth  Radio  Network 
in  Hungarian  WOO  GMT  28  May  91 

[Text]  The  consultative  council  of  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Hungarian  Trade  Unions  does  not  consider  the 
present  concept  of  the  renewal  of  social  insurance  to  be 


mature,  therefore,  it  does  not  recommend  that  it  be 
submitted  to  the  parliament  in  its  present  form.  Gyorgyi 
B.  Kiraly  reports  on  the  meeting: 

As  today’s  papers  report,  the  bilateral  talks  which  the 
federation  has  been  awaiting  for  weeks  will  begin 
between  the  government  and  the  federation  on  3  June. 
The  government  did  not  ask  for  the  opinion  of  the  trade 
unions  before  it  set  the  compensation  hinds  of  the  energy 
price  rises  announced  from  1  June.  According  to  the 
proposal  of  the  Social  Welfare  Ministry,  the  compensa¬ 
tion  will  concern  400,000  households,  basically  families 
with  one  income,  families  with  one  or  more  children, 
and  those  who  are  permanently  unemployed.  According 
to  the  surveys  of  the  trade  union  federation,  2.5  million 
people  are  living  at  subsistence  level  and  some  1.3 
million  below  it.  This  means  800,000-900,000  families. 
For  this  reason,  according  to  the  federation  consultative 
council,  it  is  unacceptable  that  only  50  percent  of  these 
families  will  receive  compensation,  and  even  they  will 
only  receive  half  of  the  price  increase. 

The  consultative  council,  which  has  no  power  to  make 
decisions  but  does  have  the  right  to  form  judgements, 
proposes  that  the  federal  council  of  the  federation  only 
accepts  the  government  proposal  with  certain  modifica¬ 
tions.  Specifically,  all  families  with  net  incomes  per 
person  on  or  below  the  subsistence  level  calculated  in 
May  should  receive  compensation.  Moreover,  those 
whose  incomes  per  person  do  not  exceed  the  subsistence 
level  by  more  than  1 5  percent  should  also  receive  sup¬ 
port. 

The  federation  has  drawn  up  a  nine-point  package  plan, 
which  includes  the  issues  of  prices  and  wages  and  the 
management  of  social  tension.  Thus,  these  issues  are 
expected  to  be  discussed  along  with  the  compensation 
for  the  energy  price  rises  at  the  session  of  the  Interest 
Coordination  Council  on  Friday. 


